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Tue first occasion of these meditations upon those words 
of our Saviour to his disciples (John xiv. 1) isknown only 
tomyself and another person whose contentment I excecd- 
ingly desired. But the occasion of their publication is 
known to more than yourselves (for whose use they were 
first transcribed a good while ago), which 1 will not trouble 
the world so much as to take an account of. For it will be- 
lieve (it is like) that it comes from my own pr. per motion 
and inclination to send them abroad: and the ordinary 
reason from the importunity of friends can be understood 
by none but those who know that a friend can do more with 
us than we ourselves. 

But the reason why they address themsclves to you, is 
known best to myself. For though you might know it if 
you pleased, yet your goodness teaches you to forget the 
many obligations you have laid upon me, which I ought 
always toremember. So many they are, that when I think 
how to discharge them, it puts me in mind that there is one 
sort of trouble which I have made no provision against in 
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this treatise, which is for want of ability both to pay what 
we owe to those that love us, and also to express the sense 
which we have of their goodness, But 1 consider that this 
is such a pleasing sort of trouble, that one would not be 
willing that it should be cured. We have no reason to find 
fault that our friends will do us more good than we deserve, 
nor to complain that their goodness is greater than we can 
speak of. And that ought not (1 know) to be the occasion 
of my trouble, which is your singular pleasure und con- 
tentment. Andif this kind of acknowledgment will acquit 
me in any sort of ingratitude, Iam but beginning to dis- 
charge and exonerate mysolf: for 1 had designed before the 
publishing of this was thought of, to put a treatise of 
another nature in your hands. But TI am well secured that 
I shall not trouble you by beginning my addresses to you 
with a discourse of troubles, as if I did bode some evil to you, 
because I believe that you desire rather to be prepared 
against any crosses, than to have nonce befall you. I confess 
1 discern some defects in the first part of this treatise, which 
if Dhad penned with an intention to have sent abroad, I think 
that I should have taken some care to have seen supplied. 
But it will not be the less acceptable to you who are ablc, 
T know, out of the general truths here propounded, to raise 
" guch principles as will be able to give you satisfaction in 
particular cases not here named. Yet presuming that you 
will not be weary of reading anything that comes from the 
hand of one whom you Jove so well, I shall here take the 
liberty to instance in some things which would have de- 
served some particular consideration. 

There is no greater trouble to some ingenuous souls than 
to be requited with injuries for the kindnesses they have 
donc to others: but they may soon consider that this befell 
our Master desus Christ himself. And though it be in their 
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power to do good to others, yet it belongs not to them, to 
make them good. And if there be any way to beget love in 
them, it is by love: and there is no small contentment in 
loving those who have no love for us. For this is the very 
height of love, and love itself is a thing so sweet that it is its 
own reward, =, 

But some perhaps have this addition of trouble, that their 
own friends do not love them; and those whom God and 
nature do command to be kind, are ill-affected towards 
them. The same remedy will cure this discase. And let 
them turn their love into pity, that any should be s0 un- 
happy as to be strangers to the rarest pleasures in the world, 
which arise from loving of others. And you may sec from 
hénce also the necessity of one rule which I have com- 
mended, which is, ** Not to hope confidently for anything 
here below.” And particularly remember this, that you 
may be disappointed if you look for any more satisfaction 
from your children, than the pleasure of doing goad to 
them, and seeing them do good to themselves. Tor the 
old saying hath had but few hitherto to cross it, ‘* That 
love (like your inheritances) doth descend, but uscth not to 
ascend.” 

But there are others that may say they could casily brook 
any sufferings from others, but that commonly it is the lot 
of those that suffer, to be thought guilty of those crimes for 
which they innocently suffer. Qua perferunt mertuisse cre- 
duntur. The world is so sottish that they commonly think 
men deserve that which they endure; and we are deprived 
many times, not only of our enjoyments, but likewise of 
our fame ; and are denied not only our security, but like- 
wise all apology for ourselves. But who can keep the world 
from thinking what it pleascth ? Who knows not that it 
sees hut with half an cye, if it be not stark blind? And 
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what shall we be the better if men think well of us, secing 
what they think, either one way or other, is with so little 
reason ? If we deserve not well, their thoughts and speeches 
can do us no good; and if we dv, God will take care that 
they shall do us no harn, 

But there is alittle number of good souls perhaps who 
are troubled for what others suffer, and are afflicted with 
the misery of their neighbours. There are so few that com- 
plain of this grief, and it is a malady that men are so 
seldom sick of, that J should searce have thought it needful 
to have prescribed any physic for such a rare disease. If 
the hurt do not touch us in our bodies, relation or friends, 
wo shal] soon find comfort enough without any direction to 
alicvinte the grief which we sustain for others, how heavy 
soever it may happen to be, But if any be oppressed with 
this sort of trouble, let them consider what is said in the 
ensuing treatise, that they do others no good, but themselves 
harm by being troubled, And therefore let them be sen- 
sible of their miscries so far only as to pray for them and 
relieve them (if they can), and to make their hearts sensible 
of God’s mercies to themselves, and by that joy they may 
cure the other trouble. 

But men are troubled perhaps that religion is like to 
suffer. Iam very glad of it if they be; for then 1 suppose 
such persons are so much in love with religion, that they 
will not let their trouble hinder any part of their duty. 
And if they do their duty, they may Icave it to God to have 
a care of the interest of religion, for he loves it far better 
than we can do. 

But some are troubled that they are no more troubled. A 
sad thing that we should be s0 discontented at that, for which 
we should be thankful! For by this trouble they mean 
nothing clse but a confuscedness of spirit which never did 
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any body any good. The rubbing of the cyes doth not fetch 
out the mote, but makes them more red and angry; no 
more doth this distraction and fretting of the mind, dis- 
charge it of any ill humours, but rather makes them more 
abound to vex us. 

But some are yet troubled because they fall from the 
height of their resolution, and are more troubled now than 
once they were at what befalls them. Whereas they onco 
observed these rules well, and kept themsclves in peace, 
they fall now into some discontent again; whereas they did 
pray with some fervour, they now abate of the height of 
their zeal. Truly we must not expect, while we are here 
below in this cave or dungeon, to be quite free from all 
such damps, And it may be soine degree of pride, not to 
be able to endure some dullness and coldness of spirit. Be 
not troubled if at all times you cannot do as well as you 
would, but Jabour to do as well as you can. And especially 
take heed that the not doing of what you did, do not breed 
in you a fearfulness that you shall never doas you were 
wont again. This dispirits the soul and so disheartens it, 
that it runs itself into that very thing which it is taking a 
course to avoid, 

Remember well that rule which is the first that you meet 
withal in the following book ; ‘* Know your duty throughly, 
and then do it.” If you think it to be less than it is, vou 
Will not do what you ought; and if you think it to be more 
than it is, you cannot do what you think you ought; and if 
you think that anxiety of mind for what is not in your 
present power, is any part of yonrduty, you do not think as 
you ought. There was a great master* among the Jews, who 
bid his scholars consider and tell him what was the best 
way wherein a man should always keep ; one came and said 
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that there was nothing better than a good eye, which is, in 
their language, a liberal and contented disposition, Another 
said, A. good companion is the best thing in the world, A 
third said, a good neighbour was the best thing he could 
desire ; and a fourth preferred a man that could foresee 
things to come, 7. ¢. a wise person. But at last came in one 
Eleazcr, and he said a good heart was better than them all. 
Truc, said the master, thou hast comprehended in two 
words all that the rest have said. For he that hath a good 
heart, will be both contented, and a good companion, and a 
food neighbour, and easily sec what is fit to be done by him. 
Let cvery man then seriously labour to find in himself a 
sincerity and uprightness of heart at all times, and that will 
save him abundance of other labour. 

But Iet me tuke upon me to be so far a master as to tell 
you, that next to this man, the second said right, that a 
good friend is the greatest casement in the world in this 
sort of troubles. 

Ifa man therefore cannot quict himself, let him get a 
good friend to whom he may unbosom his heart; for two 
(saith Solomon) are better than one: because if one fall, 
the other will lift up his fellow. 

Two small strcanis united in one channel, may be able 
to bear a vessol of some burden: and so muy the counsels 
and comforts of two friends meeting together be able to 
support the weight of many troubles. 

But if one will resolve to be troubled, I see there is no 
ond of it; for a man may be disquieted in his thoughts 
about the choice of such a friend. 

Let such consider this, that perhaps God hath given them 
one already, and the person that lies in their arms may give 
the best advice unto them. Or their spiritual guide may 
be the most excellent friend, Or howsoever they may know 
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who will make one, by their love to piety, by the simplicity 
of their manners, the innocency and modesty of their con- 
vorse, their wise discourse, their freedom from pride and 
captiousness and such-like things. This likewise I may add, 
that though there be an inequality between that person and 
you, which is a necessary thing to friendship, yet if other 
things be not wanting, love and friendship will make you 
equal. 

But how if this friend should die, will some say, how 
much then shall I be troubled!) And what remedy shall I 
use to give me comfort when I have lost him that should 
comfort me! I told you there was no cnd of questions. 
But yet the resolution of this question will satisfy all; for 
he that can bear this trouble, will be able to support himself 
under all other. And therefore since I resulved to let those 
meditations go further than yourselves, I have coniposed a 
little tract to wait upon them, which administers comfort 
against the loss of friends, Jt hath indeed, contrary to my 
first design, outgrown that in bigness which was born above 
two years before it: but yet the reason may he because 
there is much of the other in it. For as it isin the calcula- 
tions of our almanacks, which are referred exactly to some 
certain place, but fit without sensible crror the whole 
nation: so 1 observe it is in this discourse, which though it 
doth most properly belong to those who have lost their 
friends, yet hath many things in it which may indifferently 
serve all other persons who are troubled about worldly 
matters, And let me entreat you, and all others that read 
me, to remember always, that God rules the world; and 
that those things which are accidents to us, are providences 
with him; and it will give you much satisfaction in your 
hearts. He hath made all these things mutable, and there- 
fore it is a madness to think that they must always stand 
as we would have them : and yet he is so good, that he hath 
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made something good for us in every mutation: so that it 
is a folly to be discontented that they continue not as we 
would have them. Who would go and seek for violets and 
primroses in the wood in the winter season? But then we 
may go and gather sticks to keep us warm. And in the 
apring, who looks for grapes and plums, and such ripe 
fruit? But yet we may prune the vines and lop the trees, 
and wait awhile, and have what we desire. Assure your- 
selves it is forgetfulness of God that makes us troubled, yea 
forgetfulness of ourselves also, who think we have lost our 
proper good, when we are well enough, And 1 think it will 
not unberome me to speak to you in the words of a heathen, 
and bid you “ Be confident, and looking up to heaven say, 
Hereafter | will use myself to what thou wilt ; T conform my 
thoughts wholly unto thee; I refuse nothing that seems 
good in thine cyes. Lead me whither thou wilt; give me 
what garments thou pleasest ; choose my food and provision 
for me, &c. JT had always rather have that to be which 
already is, than anything else; for 1 think that is better 
which God wills, than that which I.” (Arrian.) 

Which submissive address of his toGod, puts me in mind 
of some general rules laid down at the latter end of the first 
treatise, which it would have pleased you perhaps if they 
had been more enlarged. I shall take leave therefore to 
extend this preface a little farther ; that if it be possiblo, I 
may not let you want anything which you may chance to 
desire. 

And for direction of your prayers to God in these cases ; 
be sure first to observe the cause of ‘all your trouble, the 
fountain which casts forth the mire and dirt into your souls. 
When we know the cause of a malady, it is half cured. 
And sceing this cause you will find to be within yourselves, 
therefore, secondly, pray not so much against trouble, as 
the cause of the trouble. Pray for a contented mind, a low 
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esteem of the world, a new opinion of things, an humble 
framo of heart, and such-liko graces. If we merely pray, 
not to be troubled, and rest in general expressions, we shall 
find little case to our hearts. Thirdly, pray not so much for 
removal of the thing that troubles you, as for strength to 
bear it, and divine power to support you under it, and 
heavenly wisdom to make an advantage of it. Fourthly, if 
you do pray for the removal of any outward burden, and 
the prevention of any loss, yot let it be with an indifferent 
mind, lest you be more troubled when you find that God 
doth not hear those prayers. Fifthly, when you are 
troubled for one fault, be troubled for all, und pray for a 
new heart. When you have done any evil, then be humbled 
for the neglect of so much good, which may be the reason 
of that evil, For when a malady doth affect a particular 
part, the whole body must be purged; or else if we apply 
the remedy only to that part, we shall but drive the humour 
to some other place. And sixthly, I would wish you to 
apply the remedy presently befure the trouble eat into the 
flush. As soon as you bue it is come, fly to God, and take 
your antidotes, and beseech him to bless them to you. I 
cannot but here again transcribe another excellent specch 
of the heathen. ‘* Kither God can do something, or he 
cannot: if he can do nothing, why dost thou pray to him ? 
lf he can du somcthing, why dost thou not pray that thou 
mayst not fear, nor desirc, nor be sud for any of these 
things, ruther than that this or that thing should be or not 
be to theo? If he can help us, then he can help us to be 
without a thing as well as to have it: and not to feur a 
thing, as well as not to haveit. Begin therefore to beg 
these things of God by prayer, and thou shalt see what will 
be the issue of it. One prays that he may have such a one 
to wife; do thou pray that thou mayst not desire her. 
Another prays to be eased of a tyranny: do thou pray that 
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thou mayst be able to bear it. O let not my child die, 
snith another ; but do thou say, 0 let me not fear the loss 
of it. Turn thy prayers I say all this way, and see what 
will come of it.” (M. Antoninus.) Thus that royal philo- 
sopher. 

And as for faith, which is another thing there mentioned, 
I entreat you to believe, first, that God is not hard to please. 
Persuade yourselves that he is good and gracions, and 
accepts of the sincere, hearty and constant endcavours of 
his servants to do his will. Secondly, believe that he would 
have us pleased too, and delights in our contentment. It is 
not pleasing to him to sce us troubled, nor doth he wish to 
sce us full of perplexed thoughts: neither doth he willingly 
grieve us or send such things upon us that should molest us, 
but he loves to have all his children in peace. And thirdly, 
believe fully that le huth the greatest mind, to give that 
which will remedy the greatest cause of troubles, and that is 
his divine grace and Holy Spirit. Sin is that which makes all 
our sores 50 angry; the Spirit of the Most High is that 
which will enable us to mortify it; and this Spirit we may 
have as readily from him as a piece of bread from the 
hands of our dearest parents. Go on courageously therefore, 
and be confident: seeing there isnothing that God is more 
desirous to bestow than that which will cure us of all our 
griefs, 

Of these I shall say no more, and of the rest nothing at 
all, lest I should weary my other readers, though not you, 
who have given me abundant testimony that IT can do 
nothing to displcase you, and thereby laid a perpetual on- 
gagemefit upon me to be the most affectionate of those that 
love and serve you, 

SYMON PATRICK. 
From your house at Battersea, 
Oclober 4, 1659. 
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WEART’S EASE; 


OR 


A REMEDY AGAINST TROUBLE. 


JOHN xiy. 1. 
Let not your hearts be troubled— 

Ir is not cither fincness of wit, or abundance of 
wealth, or any such like inward or outward orna- 
ment, that makes the difference between men, and 
renders the one better than the other; but the 
firmness of good principles, the settledness of the 
spirit, and the quict of the mind. To the obtaining 
of which, all the old philosophers, many hundreds 
of years before our Saviour, did wisely summon 
all their forces; all whose lessons when they are 
summed up, amount only to this, to teach a man 
how to be contented. Socrates was upon this score 
accounted the best amongst them, because though 
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he understood but a little of the frame of Nature, 
yet he well understood himself; and perceived that 
he was not the wisest man that could read rare 
things in the stars, and could follow the paths of 
the sun, and trace all the heavenly bodies in the 
course which they run, but he that could tell how 
not to be troubled cither for the want of that know- 
ledge, or for any other thing. 

Christianity hath not a new design in hand, but 
more rare and excellent instruments to effect the 
old. What Heathens could speak of, it enables us 
todo. And still it is as true as ever it was, that 
nothing betters a man’s condition, but that which 
rids him of all his griefs, and cases him of his 
troubles. So a great divine among the ancients 
(Macarius) observes, that Christians are not distin- 
guished from others by outward fashions and modes, 
by their external forms and moulds, into which they 
are cast; or by professing a body of notions differ- 
ing from others in the world: but by the renewing of 
their minds, by the peaccablencss of their thoughts, 
by charity and heavenly love, &c. And if we be- 
hold in their minds, as in other men’s, great shak- 
ings or carthquakes, unsettled thoughts and rea- 
sonings, unbelief, confusedness, trouble, trembling, 
fearfulness, (all these words he use:) they are fast 
bound to worldly things, they have not attained 
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the end of their Christianity, and are but a little 
bettered by their new condition. 

That Christ came to discharge the mind of those 
troublesome guests, the text (and many other verses 
of the ensuing chapters) plainly tells us: the sense 
of which is this, ‘‘ Do but believe that I am from 
God, and that what I] say is his mind, and you need 
not be troubled.’’ The faith of Christ is an anti- 
dote against all evil: peace is the proper result of 
the Christian temper. It is the great kindness 
which our religion doth us, that it brings us to a set- 
tledness of mind, and a consistency within ourselves. 

Our Saviour, when he spake these words, was 
just going to leave his little flock, and you must 
needs think that his patients who were yet under 
his cure, could not but take the news of his depart- 
ure very heavily: therefore as a wise and tender 
physician, he prescribes them the best directions 
that he could, and leaves them in their hands, 
assuring them that every precept of his was a 
sovereign medicine, every promise of his a cordial 
to relieve their fainting spirits; and particularly 
telling them that he would send the Comforter, and 
that they should be under the regimen and care of 
the Moly Ghost. These heavenly recipes they have 
transcribed and transmitted unto all succeeding 
ages, so that over the Gospel we may write what 
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the Egyptians did over their library, ‘‘ This is the 
Hospital for sick souls : ” after all our search some- 
thing will trouble us, unless we have recourse 
hither; or if nothing do, our care is so much the 
worse ; and that which now would be only trouble, 
will hereafter be tribulation and anguish. 

That which I intend for the subject of my dis- 
course, is this, that, a Christian heart ought not 
to be troubled ; or, that it doth not become a faith- 
ful soul to admit of any disquiet in it. 

By trouble, 1 understand that tumultuous dis- 
order in the soul which arises from the prevalency 
of these passions, fear, carefulness, sorrow, anger, 
and the rest of their kindred, which have evil for 
their object. These passions are raised either from 
something within us, or from something without 
us; our Saviour chiefly speaks of the latter, and so 
shall I also; yet so, as to have some regard to the 
former, that so I may in all particulars leave the 
mind well satisfied. That I may not spend so much 
time in other things, as to have none remaining for 
that which 1 mainly intend, I shall not tie myself 
to the laws of an exact method; but make my dis- 
course consist only of these two general parts. 
1. Of some reasons why a Christian should not 
be troubled. 2. Of some rules to keep our hearts 
from trouble 
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CHAPTER I. 


Two Reasons against trouble, drawn from Christ’s proniises, 
and God’s Providence. 

]. For the former, let us consider, that trouble 
is a great disparayement to the promises of the 
Gospel, which give us ease in every case, unless we 
refuse to become God’s patients, and will not use 
his remedies. In the case of sin’s prevalency, it 
saith, Sin shall not have dominion over you, &c. 
The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free, &c. If any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, &c., which supports our 
spirits under the thoughts both of what we have 
admitted, and what we fear we shall admit. To the 
poor man and the persecuted it saith, Let your con. 
versation be without covetousness, &c. So that we 
may boldly say, the Lord ts my helper, and 1 will 
not fear, &c. And, Seek you first the kingdom of 
God, &c. Blessed are you when you are perse- 
cuted, &c. And (that 1 may not enumerate all 
particulars) it saith to every Christian, whatsoever 
condition he be in, Be careful for nothing, bul in 
every thing by prayer, &c. nd the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding, &c. 
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When we sit down therefore desponding either 
under the power or the guilt of our sins, and think 
that they can never be forgiven, or never overcome, 
when we murmur, or are dejected, because we are 
mean, despised and afflicted, when we are impatient 
for the loss of our friends, or our goods, &c., we 
do only betray our own ignorance, or unbelief, or 
idleness: we either know not what the Gospel 
speaks, or we do not believe it, or we resulve not 
to be the better for it, if it will put us to any 
labour: either we or the Gospel must bear the 
blame of our trouble and disquict ; either that can- 
not relieve us, or we do ill to behave ourselves as 
though it could not. I know every good Christian 
will accuse himself, not that; but let him consider 
that he cannot do it, nor his Saviour honour, but by 
ceasing his discontents ; for others will think that he 
is no better physician than the rest, who hath no 
better success in his cures. 

2. It is a great disparagement to the providence 
of God which rules the world. If there were no 
providence, I confess we were destitute of the greatest 
reason that man hath agaist fears, and cares, and 
sorrows; and he that is troubled, would be less un- 
reasonable, because all the care would lig upon him- 
self, and his own shoulders must alone bear the 
burden of every accident. But seeing we acknow- 
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ledge an eternal wisdom, an infinite, unprejudiced 
understanding, that governs, and superintends in all 
affairs, it is the greatest folly to be disquicted, and 
to deport ourselves as if we and chance ruled all. 
Some have satisfied themselves with this single 
thought, that it is in vain to be troubled, since things 
must not be as we will, but as that Almighty Being 
pleases : acold comfort, one would think, to be con- 
tent upon necessity; and yet this some IJ{cathens 
have mainly insisted upon, as their support. Thanks 
be to God that we have something better for to quict 
us, and that is this, that the world is governed not 
merely by God’s will, but byhiswisdom. Ie disposeth 
all things according to his pleasure, but it pleaseth 
him to do all things for the best. He rules the 
world not as an absolute Lord, so that we should be 
sensible only of his power, but as a loving Father, so 
that we should be confident of his goodness. And 
therefore his children should not be displeased, as if 
they were none of his family, nor within the verge of 
his care, and were wholly forgotten by him ; but 
they should comfort themselves, that they are in 
such safe hands, who will do nothing but with the 
greatest reason, and forthe most excellent ends. “ All 
God’s actions are full of providence,” was a pithy 
saying of one of the better sorts of Heathens; and 
therefore there is no reason that we should be dis- 
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pleased as if God did not do well, or we could do 
better. You would think it strange if the flocks 
and herds should make a mutiny, because their 
shepherd chooses their pasture for them, and will 
not let them wander into wild deserts and barren 
places, nor stray one from another, they know not 
whither, nor run in rank meadows and fat grounds 
that may breed a rot among them, and yet such a 
thing is our trouble and vexation because we can- 
not do as we list, or are not as we would choose. 
It is a fond desire to have the rod and the staff out 
of the hand of the Shepherd of Israel; and then we 
might soon walk into dangerous paths, and when 
we had brought ourselves into the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, find none at all to afford us any 
comfort. 

It is distrust of God to be troubled about what is 
to come, impatience against God to be troubled for 
what is present; and anger at him to be troubled 
for what is past. This temper of spirit finds fault 
with his wisdom, and blames his goodness, and de- 
presses his power, and reprehends his faithfulness 
in the disposal of things, and therefore it is a sin, 
and speedily to be amended. 

To be troubled, speaks as if God had provided 
better for the beasts than for mankind ; for they 
live In peace within themselves, and we hear not of 
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their murmurs and complaints. And by the same 
reason that thou art troubled, all the men in the 
world may be vexed also; and so none think or 
speak weli of God, but behave themselves as if he 
cared not for his rational creatures. For thou 
mayest consider that God hath endowed thee with 
an understanding of such a size, with abilities and 
capacities of such a proportion, and measured for 
thee such a fortune and condition as now thou 
hast: if thou art not contented, but frettest within 
thyself that thou art not better; then so may an- 
other man, for he wants something also; yea, so 
may all men, for they are all imperfect. And upon 
the same grounds that thou art troubled for the 
want of one particular thing, thou mayest at the 
next step be troubled that thou art nota King, or 
that thou art not an Angel; and an Angel may 
also be troubled that he is not a Principality, or 
one of the seven Spirits that stand at the Throne 
ot God; and one of those may take it ill that he 
was not made to understand more; and so the best 
things would be most miserable, because they 
understand best their own wants. Many argu- 
ments to this purpose might be heaped up from 
the consideration of God’s Providence, but I shall 
only mention one more. 

God’s Providence hath so ordered the several 
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degrees of things in the world, that none of them 
should be troubled, but should mutually help and 
be assistant unto each other in their several wants; 
and so there is not the greatest man living, but 
stands in need of the meanest, as much as the 
meanest doth of him; just as none of us can live 
without the beasts, no more than many of them 
can live without us. 

What things we want, God hath otherwise sup- 
plicd us with: either in some other kind, or else 
in the same by some other help. Which is an ob- 
servation that we are so well acquainted withal, that 
we are not discontented because we need clothes, 
and were born naked into the world; nor do we 
account the beasts have a privilege above us, be- 
cause they come well clad into being, and pro- 
vided with apparel for all their lives, or are 
armed with horns and hoofs; for God hath given 
unto us reason, which is a better thing, and 
hath made them both to clothe and to arm us. 
Now so it is in other cases: as God hath made the 
brutes to help us in lesser things ; so hath he made 
other men to relieve our greater necessities, to 
comfort us in our sadnesses, to supply us in our 
wants, to advise us in our straits, and to be 
eyes and hands unto us, if we have no wisdom nor 
strength of our own; yea, his own Son hath he 
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given to make a universal provision for us. Now 
when we ask and resolve ourselves, which is better, 
to come into the world with clothes on our backs, 
or to have reason? We should ascend up a little 
higher in our thoughts, and put to ourselves a 
parallel case: which is best, to have all in thy 
own hands and sole disposal, or to have a Supreme 
Providence, an infinite wisdom, to govern all thy 
affairs? When we find the difference between these 
two, let us not live as if God ruled not at all, or if 
it were better that we did rule than he. 


CHAPTER II. 


Three other Reasons, which show that we may be good, 
whatsoever colcs; and we may turn it into good; and 
if we do not, it will be a double evil. 

WE should not be troubled; because, We may 
be good in every condition: what should he fear, 
who may always be what he should be ! What need 
he be vexed, who need not be miserable unless he 
will? What cause hath he to be displeased, who 
may always please God and himself too? ‘lhe phi- 
losophers used to comfort themselves with this, 
The tyrant may kill me, but he cannot hurt me; he 
may make me suffer torments, but he cannot make 
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me do a dishonest action. J may be poor, but still 
I may be just, and I may be contented. I may be 
ill spoken of, but still I can do well. I may be 
sick, but still I may be patient. I may be in pri- 
son, but there 1 may pray and sing as Paul and 
Silas did. That which cannot hinder our duty, 
should not be so sadly lamented; or, as the noble 
Philosopher and Emperor speaks, (Antoninus, ) 
‘¢ how should that make the life of man worse, 
which doth not make worse the man himself?” If 
we can do what becomes us both to God and men, 
why should we be disturbed at what men do unto us ? 
If they should take away our lives, they cannot 
take away our religion: we may be holy, when 
they will not let us be in the world. Yea, there 
are some particular virtues to be exercised in a 
suffering condition, which clse we might not have 
had oceasion for, and so we have no reason to be 
angry if they have done us a courtesy, and make 
us better than we should have been, when they 
intended to have made us worse. And that is the 
fourth thing, which J desire may be considered. 

4. We may make an advantage of every accident: 
according to that of the apostle, ‘‘ All things shall 
work together for good to those that love God,”’ viz. : 
by our prudence and observation, and taking those 
occasions which are offered us, and God’s grace 
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assisting us. It is not in our power always to be 
in health, or to be rich, &c. but when sickness or 
poverty comes, we can make a good use of it, and 
turn it into health and riches other ways. The 
life of man (saith Plato) is like to a game at tables, 
wherein two things are considerable ; the one within 
our power, and the other without; the chance is 
not in us, but to play it well is. When we cannot 
have a good cast, it remains that by our skill and 
art we make a bad one good. What shall fall out, 
is not within us to choose; but to manage and 
improve that which happens, and turn it to our 
advantage, by the goodness and grace of God, is 
within ourselves, and nothing that is without us 
can intermeddle, or be an impediment to us in it. 
Zeno, I remember, having lost all his goods by 
shipwreck, sought for no port but Athens, and 
betook himself from merchandize to the study of 
philosophy ; and so he revenged himself on fortune, 
(as he called it) by becoming a scholar and an honest 
man, crying out, ‘‘ Now I made a good voyage when 
T Jost all.” Such a story Nicephorus tells us, of 
one Cyrus, a courtier in the time of Theodosius the 
younger, who through the envious accusations of 
some favourites being spoiled of his goods, of a 
Pagan he became a Christian, and of a Christian a 
priest of God; and at last attained the degree of a 
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bishop. So true is that which a holy father (Greg. 
Naz.) said, ‘‘ danger is better than safety, and a 
storm more eligible than a perpetual calm: if, before 
our fears we were the world’s; but after them we 
became God’s.” Which puts me in mind of an ad- 
mirable prayer or thanksgiving rather of Philagrius, 
who hearing the same father expound to him the 
73d Psalm as he lay under a sore sickness; lift up 
his hands to heaven, and turning his cyes eastward 
said, ‘“¢ ] thank thee, O Father, the Creator of thy 
mankind ; that thou doest us good against our wills ; 
and purifiest our inward man by the outward. I 
thank thee that thou conductest us by cross and 
contrary ways to a blessed end: according to such 
-reasons as are known to thyself.” 

There is reason then we should be of good cheer, 
since things are as we please to make them. We 
need not be troubled, since what befalls us to our 
cross, may serve a better end than that which we 
pursued: and the sighs and groans, which our 
affliction extorted, be converted into the joyful 
sound of praise to God. If we be made better 
men, more holy and severe in our lives, more cer- 
tain of Heaven, and more desirous to be there; if 
we learn to know the world better, to place less con- 
fidence in it, and toexpect nothing from it, then 
there is no reason that we should accuse our fortune. 
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For who is a loser that parts with a friend, and 
gets God for his father, and commits himself to his 
Providence? That loses a husband or a wife, and 
dwells for ever after in the arms of God, and is 
inflamed with a greater love of heavenly things? 
The world perhaps doth not love us, have we not 
reason to thank it, if it makes us to place our com- 
fort and contentment in God, and a pure con- 
science ? Or they are wnkind whom we have most. 
obliged ; but we repent not that we have done such 
ungrateful persons good; we still love them, and 
Jay up hereafter our hopes and expectation above, 
and then when we cast up our accounts, we find 
that we are gainers by tliem. 

Thus in all cases we may say as he did, O happy 
Providence, my good Master that teaches me better 
than I could do myself; who not only invites me 
but compels me unto virtue! Now I am well, 
because J was ill; IY have lost one thing, and 
gained many, God, virtue, and mysclf; I have not 
what I desired, but I have what J ought to have 
desired. Another hath done for me, that which I 
should have done myself. 

5. Trouble makes every sad accident a double evil, 
and contentedness makes tt none atall. If we will, 
it can do us no harm: if we give way to it, we also 
wound ourselves, and join with it to make ourselves 
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miserable. There is a perfect emblem of our folly 
in the story of a simple rustic, who going home out 
of the field, laid the plough upon the ass’s back, 
and then got up himself also; and observing the 
poor beast to be oppressed, could find no better 
way to ease her, but by laying the plough upon his 
own shoulder ; so loading himself, and not at all 
easing her of her burthen. 

Our bodies are compared by the ancients to the 
beast ; the mind they call the man, the soul is our- 
self. When the body is oppressed with many mise- 
ries, by cares and grief, we think to ease it ; whereas 
alas, we take not the loads off from it, but only lay 
them upon ourselves. The same burthen remains 
upon the poor beast, and the man also bears it 
upon his back. Like a bird in the lime twigs, the 
more we flutter, the more we are entangled ; and 
that which was but a single mischief before, by our 
own follies becomes two, or a great many. But if 
we stir not at all, but be quiet and still, then we 
are what we were before this evil came; only our 
souls have the addition of the greatest joy and 
pleasure by the victory we have ubtained. For it 
hath no small effect upon our souls, that we can be 
joyful when there is matter of sorrow, and that we 
can overcome the world, and depend upon nothing 
for our happiness, but God and our own souls. 
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Let us not sin then against reason; as well as God, 
Providence, and Religion : nor make ourselves more 
miserable than we need be. When we lose our 
estates, let us not lose our constancy, and our cheer- 
fulness too; if thou hast lost thy hexlth, do not lose 
thy patience also; if thou must die a little sooner 
than thou thoughtest, do not die unwillingly ; if thou 
hast no friend, be not also thine own enemy; if 
others vex thee, do not withal vex thyself; if thou 
be ill to day, be not also solicitous for to-morrow : 
‘“‘ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof: Which 
are almost the very words of Ben Syra, who gives 
this reason against such vexatious thoughts. Per- 
haps to-morrow shall not be, and so thou afflictest 
thyself for that, which nothing belongs to thee: we 
multiply our evils by our trouble, and bring those 
upon ourselves which perhaps were never intended 
for our portion. But our quietness disappoints the 
enemy, and will weary him in his assaults, when he 
sees that we do but grow better by, what befals us, 
and turn it into victory and triumph. So a wise 
man once said, ‘* no man ever reproached me more 
than once; for by patient bearing his reproaches 
the first time, I taught him to abstain the second.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Sonie other Reasons from the kindness that may be intend- 
ed us in every thing, from the nature of the World, and 
the nature of Virtue, 

Be not troubled at that which may be sent to 
breed the greatest joy. Not to speak of spiritual 
joys, which all troublesome things do breed in holy 
meu, by making them more holy, (according as the 
Apostle saith, Zeb. 12. 11.) many sad accidents in 
men’s account have proved the greatest means of 
temporal advantage, and ended in their outward 
prosperity. You know how it fared with Joseph, 
and that the chains of iron upon his legs were the 
occasion of the chain of gold about his neck ; his 
prison was the way to a throne. And (as Saint 
James speaks) ‘‘ you have heard of the patience of 
Job, and have seen the end of the Lord, that the 
Lord is very pitiful and of tender mercy.’’ And 
Church History tells us, that Eudoaia the daughter 
of a philosopher in Athens, being cast out of her 
father’s house by her unkind brethren, and coming 
to Constantinople to beseech Theodosius jun. the 
Emperor, that he would right a poor orphan, found 
such favour in his eyes, that he made her his queen; 
and she got a palace, who sought but for a house. 
So true is that which Sencca observed, ‘‘ wrong oft- 
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times makes way fora better fortune.’’ <A fever 
(Hippocrates observes) puts an end to some diseases, 
and delivers those from death, who could no other way 
be cured ; and so Cardan tells us that an imprison- 
ment which once befel him, which he looked upon 
as the greatest disgrace, did him at length the 
greatest honour, and so wiped off all reproaches 
from his name, that there was not the least foot- 
step left of any suspicion. The same author (who 
had as many strange and unusual accidents in his 
life as ever any man I read or heard of ) tells us else- 
where this notable observation which he made : ‘‘ It 
is fatal to me, that all good which befalls me, 
begins in some evil.’’ Consider then, that what 
happens to one, yea to many, may happen to thee: 
Why shouldest thou be troubled, till thou knowest 
whether thou hast reason to be troubled or no? 
Wait, stay a while, thou canst but be troubled at 
the last: and perhaps thou shalt have reason to 
rejoice both for that evil, and for that thou wast not 
troubled. The conclusion of a matter is most to be 
regarded, and we can know little in the beginning. 
Moses’s rod was a serpent till he took it by the 
tail, and then it became what it was before ; and if 
we would lay hold on things only by their end, we 
should find many things that seem terrible and 


noxious, to be benign and salutiferous. As one 
c 2 
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wittily said, ‘‘ Begin therefore at the end,” judge 
nothing, but hope well till thou seest the conclusion. 
Why shouldest thou not entertain thyself with good 
hopes now, as well as at another time? Why wilt 
thou keep up and maintain the old piece of folly, to 
hope for much, when thou need hope for nothing ; 
and to hope for nothing when thou hast nothing to 
live upon but hopes ? I mean to be big with expec- 
tation in prosperity, when thou hast enough in 
present possession, and to be as full of despair in 
adversity, when expectation is all thou hast left. 

It is ourgrand fault, that we are affected presently 
according as every thing appears in the face, and 
we stay not till it turn about and show us the other 
side. So the pleasures of sin deceive us which come 
on with a beauteous countenance and smiling looks, 
with a painted face and flattering words, but go off 
again with blushing and shame, with pain and 
sorrow, and all the ugliness appears, when they 
have but turned their backs upon us. And so the 
cross accidents of the world do dismay us in such 
like manner, which come upon us with a sad and 
cloudy look, but have a bright side behind ; and if 
we would but be patient till the shower or storm 
be over, we might behold the face of the sun break- 
ing forth upon us. 

But you will say, What if the black night do 
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continue, and events do not answer my expectation? 
I answer; you will be glad that you have not been 
troubled, and have kept yourselves in comfort by 
good hopes for so long a time, wherein else you 
must have lived in trouble: but then I say further, 
that if hope of better things in this world can do so 
much to support a man so long; the hopes of in- 
comparably better things in Tleaven you may 
easily consider will make you never to be troubled 
to your lives’ end. Cardan tells us that he used to 
cure little griefs by play and sports, and great ones 
by false hopes and excogitations: if but imaginary 
and invented hopes were found by him to be of 
some efficacy, we cannot reasonably doubt but those 
which are real and certain will be of far greater, and 
far longer force. Let us not therefore be troubled, 
seeing there may be cause (if we knewall) to rejoice. 

To these reasons may be added many others, 
which even heathens have light upon. As, ‘' We 
should not be troubled at what is natural.” Now 
our body is a part of the world, and it is natural to 
it to feel the mutations and changes that are in 
that thing of which it is a part ; and if one member 
suffer, at least those which are next to it will suffer 
likewise ; and man hath no reason to repine that he 
fares as other pieces of this great body doth. 
Antoninus calls him that takes in ill part what here 
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befalls him, ‘“‘ an imposthume, and tumour as it 
were of the world,”’ one that hath made an abscession 
and departure from the whole, like a bag of sup- 
purated blood that feels nothing, and hath no 
communion with the body. 

‘* Nor should we be troubled,”’ say they, ‘‘ at whatis 
profitable.” There is nothing happens but what 
conduces some way or other to the good of the 
world, or is of advantage to some part of it, though 
not to thee: many changes are necessary to the 
natural preservation of things; as thy friends must 
die, else there would not be room for others that 
are coming into being, and the world would be too 
little for its inhabitants: others to the preservation 
of civil government, and others for the correction 
and amendment of men’s manners. And as in all 
changes of the seasons of the year, we see thereby 
that fruits, and the rest of things are the better pro- 
vided for: sothey suppose that every other alteration 
that is in any part of nature, tends to the pre- 
servation and continuance of it some way or other. 

It is in vain likewise (as I touched before) in their 
opinion to be troubled, and patience is his remedy 
who hath no remedy else. 

It is also to be considered, that it is no great 
proof of virtue not to trouble others; but this is 
excellent, quietly to bear the trouble they give to us, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Where we must lay our foundation of settlement, and how 
it must be laid. 

Tusk and such like Arguments I shall disiniss, 
and proceed rather unto the second general part of 
my discourse which ] propounded. 

The Rules we should observe to preserve us from 
trouble, which I shall lay down after I have pre- 
mised these two things : 

1. Let us seek for them in their right place 
where they are to be found. And then, 

2. Let us firmly settle ourselves upon such 
principles, else we shall always be shaking. 

For the first, that we may find out the truest 
rules for the obtaining peace and quiet, let us 
resolve that Evil is not so much in things, as in 
ourselves ; and if the evil which disquiets us be 
not in outward things, neither is the good which 
must give us rest, tobe fuund inthem. All unquiet- 
hess arises from the mind ; and a plaister applied to 
the stomach will as soon cure a wounded conscience, 
as riches or any thing in the world heal a discon- 
tented mind. All the earthquakes, and shakings, 
are begot within our own bowels, and proceed not 
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from the winds which blow without. This there- 
fore is the first thing we must do, get acquaintance 
with our own hearts, and see the cause of all our 
grief; for nothing will heal us without ourselves. 
Our Saviour seems to intimate this truth to us in 
that phrase in the gospel, he troubled himself (as 
the margin hath it, John xi. 33; which some think 
signifies the perfection of our Saviour, that nothing 
could trouble him ; but it also shows whence pro- 
perly trouble arises, viz. from the motion of man’s 
own spirit, which our Saviour could compose ; but 
now he groaned, even to the troubling and disturb- 
ing of himself. For want of this easy observation it 
is, that men labour for peace at endless expenses 
both of pains, money and time, yet never purchase 
it. Some seek for it in company and cheerful 
society, which they think can put away the melan- 
choly, but still they mind not that they carry the 
disease about them, which cannot so be cured. 
Others seck for it in a contrary way of a solitary 
life, by quitting the affairs of the world, and re- 
tiring from all company into a closet; but all this 
while they retire not from themselves, and the evil 
spirit which is in them is not yct cast out: so 
while they thought they had ended their trouble, 
they did but change it; while they shake off all, 
they are disquietcd, because they have not shaken 
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off themselves. Their own foolish opinions, appe - 
tites, passions and desircs remain unmortified ; and 
though they should never sec man, they will have 
vexation enough from these. Others seek for it in 
travel, and sceing foreign parts, but this will not 
effect the business neither, as long as they have 
themselves in company. Motion will but stir and 
enrage the humour, and make it more turbulent 
and unquiet. Others leave off some evil practices 
which they find to disturb them ; but as long as the 
body of sin is remaining, they are not settled. 
They are like the dog who breaks his chain, but a 
great part of it still he trails after him. They 
rctain their ancient love and affection, and so are 
the same men, though they do not the same things. 
And as some onc J] remember saith, he that retires 
out of the world, and thinks thereby to be at peace, 
but yet desires the fame, or the glory of the world, 
or any thing else that is in it, he hath only his arms 
and his legs out of it, his heart and his mind is still 
in it. Here thercfore we must begin (as J said) in 
the mortification of ourselves. If we be not quiet- 
ed within, every thing in the world will make us 
miserable; if we be, then nothing can harm us, 
If our false opinions, unreasonable desires, fond af- 
fections, ungrounded hope, &c. be alive, we are no 
longer quiet than the world pleaseth. Our peace 
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is at the mercy of every report, of every man’s 
mouth, and all the several accidents of evil that are 
in the world. If we be sick and are afraid to die, if 
we be in pain and have no patience, if we be 
scorned and are proud, if we be lessened in our 
estates and are covetous, &c. then nothing can 
help us from being miscrable. But on the con- 
trary, if we do not fear death so much as an ill life, 
if we think impatience and murmuring a worse 
disease than the gout ; if we think pride to be the 
greatest reproach and the highest disgrace, and take 
covetousness to be the greatest beggary and basest 
poverty, there is no harm a man can feel by death 
or sickness, or scorn, or want. When all the 
alterations in the world will not quiet us, one 
alteration will, and that is the change of our opinions 
concerning things, and our estimate of them: by 
this one, more will be done than by ten thousand 
changes. The Heathen could say, ‘‘ that no man 
can make another a slave, unless he hath first 
enslaved himself.”’ (Arrian.) Be not enthralled to 
pleasure or pain, to hope or fear, to life or death, 
and thou art free. What he said in this case, we 
may say in all other; nothing can overcome him, 
that is not first overcome by his own imaginations 
and passions. Thou art poor perhaps and contemn- 
ed ; what of that, if thou hast not this beggarly 
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thought also, that riches and honour make a man? 
Another hath a bad opinion of thee ; but what then? 
if thou hast not also a foolish opinion, that men’s cen- 
suresare muchto be minded. In everything rule but 
thyself, and thou shalt be at ease, because thou wilt 
be thyself; but never wilt thou till then be eased. 
For remember this as a true saying (which may be 
added to the reasons foregoing) A proud man hath 
no God; an unpeaceable man hath no neighbour ; 
a distrustful man hath no friend; and he that is 
discontented hath not himself. 

Not the rich man, or the wise man always 
possesses himself; ‘‘ but in your patience (saith 
our Saviour) possess ye your souls.’” 

We have found therefore where we must begin to 
lay a foundation for all our rules: viz. in ourselves. 
But then secondly, we must build and firmly seat 
ourselves upon these principles; for if we do not 
use them, notwithstanding all that I can say, we 
shall be troubled. By the former discourse you 
may easily perceive, that we cannot be at peace 
without our own pains: there is nothing that 1 can 
say will work as physic doth in the body by its 
natural force, whether you think of it or no; but 
everything must have the help of your serious 
consideration, and you most frequently practise ac- 
cording to what you think. As the things that will 
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give us peace must be laid in ourselves, so they 
cannot be there laid without ourselves. They can- 
not be applied to our minds as a salve or an oint- 
ment to our bodies, but by the force of our own 
thoughts we must work them info our souls. 

One thing more of this nature I must add; but 
I will reserve it till the conclusion, and now give 
you those rules that we must live by, telling you as 
T pass along for what particular disease each one of 
them is a proper remedy. 


CIIAPTER V. 


Two Rulos directing us unto peace by understanding, and 
doing, and distinguishing of our Duty. 

I. Know thy duty and do it. Charge not thyself 
with more than thy duty (as those do who think 
they must always be at prayer, or hearing sermons, 
or reading spiritual books, or do make rash vows, ) 
nor with less than thy duty (as those do who con- 
tent themselves with the observation of some pre- 
cepts, or a seldom regard to their whole work), but 
labour to understand what God requires, and in- 
dustriously labour to perform it. For it is impossible 
that either of those in the extremes should be at 
rest; the one never, because he can never do all 
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that which he tki.«s he ought; the other not 
always, because his conscience will sometimes re- 
buke him that he is a hypocrite: i. e¢. a partial 
Christian. An ignorant person, thercfore, or an 
idle person, can have no true peace. We must be 
inquisitive into the Gospel, and labour to under- 
stand what we have to do; and then resolve 
heartily, and cndcavour seriously to do it all; and 
then inquire what remedy there is if we fail and fall 
short after these hearty and serious endeavours. 
The first and last of these do most concern our 
knowledge, the middle our practice. And the 
knowing and doing according to our knowledge, 
and making use of the antidote when we have mis- 
carried, will keep us in peace from that trouble 
which arises from sin. <A wicked man cannot be 
in peace if he understand himsclf; and you must 
not think that I come to prescribe to any but those 
who will be Christ’s disciples, and follow him, (for 
to such the text speaks). And a man of a weak 
understanding will not be in peace; therefore we 
must grow in knowledge, if we would be without 
trouble; and a Christian that walks carelessly, 
without observance of himself, ought not to be in 
peace till he grow more watchful, and then if he be 
surprised, he knows where to take refuge. But 
there is no sanctuary in Christ for a trifling and 
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unguarded spirit, without great sorrow, repentance, 
amendment, and after care and diligence. We must 
understand that every indisposition of body is not 
a sin, and that our peace must not be broken, 
because we are not always in the same temper, nor 
cannot so cheerfully do our duty, &c. We must 
know that a sudden surprisal, a hasty passion, a 
sudden thought, is not to break us all in pieces; 
and, on the contrary, we must know that our volun- 
tary admission even of these, or letting of them stay, 
our not watching against them, and our frequent fall- 
ing into that sin, which at first did but surprise us, 
must trouble us; and there is no peace unless we 
grow better, and more seriously mind our duty. 
Study, therefore, the Christian Religion as it is 
contained in the Gospel, and then thou wilt find 
that there is but this one thing more to be done to 
keep thee in peace, viz., a careful endeavour to live 
as thou art directed. And the sum of the Gospel is 
this: ‘' Live soberly, righteously, and godlily;’’ 
and where after all our care we fail, ‘‘ If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive our sins, 
and the blood of Christ cleanseth us from all un- 
righteousness.’ This first rule I conceive will 
make very good way for all the rest into our souls, 
and will have a kind of universal influence upon us 
on all occasions. We need be offended at nothing, 
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if we have acare not to offend God. And I think he 
said truly, who affirmed, ‘‘ That there is no joy but 
in God, and no sorrow but in an evil conscience.” 

II. As thou must know thy duty, so /abour fo dis- 
tinguish between thy own duty and another man's. 
And this will keep thee from being troubled at the 
actions and carriage of men in the world towards 
thee and others. If men slight us, and despise us, 
and speak evil unjustly of us, and take away our 
good name, yea, if they take away our estates, &c., 
if we be not angry, nor filled with hatred and 
despite, nor retaliate their wrongs, then it is not 
we, but they that ought to be troubled : our duty is 
secured, and therein we should rejoice. And I may 
take occasion here to observe, that we may learn 
our duty by their ill-behaviour, and study the more 
to avoid those things in ourselves, which do so much 
displease us in others. If we be at all troubled, let 
it be rather for the sin of him that injures us, than 
for our own suffering. 

This rule may be put into other words, which will 
make it perhaps comprehensive of more cases ; detus 
consider what isin our own power, and what is not. 

There is nothing in thy own power, but thy own 
will and choice; all other things are in the hand of 
God, or in the power of other men. 1t was never 
in thy power to be handsome, or willy, or born of 
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noble or virtuous parents, &c., why then art thou 
troubled about such things? But it is in thy power 
to be good and virtuous thyself, to have a beauteous 
soul, and to be rich in good works, &c., and if thou 
be not thus, then thou art concerned. If men’s 
tongues be unruly, and their hands be violent, and 
thou sufferest unjustly by both, how canst thou help 
it? Thou art not troubled if a dog bark or an ass 
kick, because it is their nature, and thou canst not 
rule their motions; and here the case is not at 
all altered; for the tongues of men are as little 
in thy hands as the mouths of dogs. These do 
always bark at those they know not, and it is their 
nature to accompany one another in those clamours : 
so it is with the inconsiderate multitude. Since 
thesc, therefore, are wholly in another's chaice, 
they fall not under thy deliberation, and therefore 
are not fit for thy passion. Our anger at him that 
reproaches us, may make us miserable, but it cannot 
prevent what he hath in his power. Thou mayest 
do well, and none can hinder it, but to meet with no 
opposition is notin thy choice. Do what thou canst, 
the world may make thee suffer; but do what they 
can, thou mayest suffer contentcdly. A philosopher, 
they say, comforted himself on this fashion, when 
his daughter proved a wanton: “‘ It is nonce of my 
fault,’’ said le, ‘‘ and therefore there is uo reason 
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it should be my misery.’’ If our children be not as 


we would have them, if we endeavour they should 
be so, we may comfort ourselves with such argu- 
ments as these : ‘‘ It is in my power to instruct them, 
but not to make them good; I can do my duty to 
them, but cannot make them dutiful to me.’’ Con- 
sider, 1 beseech you, what an unreasonable thing it 
is that we should depend upon the will of other 
men for our peace, and not upon our own; or, as a 
great philosopher phraseth it, that we should have 
no more reverence to ourselves, than to place our 
happiness in other men’s souls. If they have shown 
what is in their hand and power to do, let us next 
show what is in ours, and that is, not to be troubled ; 
and so let the matter rest, unless they have a mind 
to renew a vain attempt. (M. Anton.) By observing 
of this rule we shall reap sundry benefits. The 
censures of men will not molest us, because it is 
no part of our duty that men should speak well of 
what is well done. That we should have the appro- 
bation of others, is not in our choice, and so it is 
not in our charge: it is not incumbent upon us that 
nothing we do be not misinterpreted, and wrong 
apprehended. In doing well is our comfort, and in 
speaking well of others ; this let us mind, and think 
ourselves no further concerned. It will keep us 
likewise from intermeddling with other meu’s busi- 
D 
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ness, and engaging ourselves in matters that belong 
not to us, which breeds men no small trouble. It 
is our duty to do well, but not censure other men’s 
doings. When the scholars of R. Nechoniah asked 
him, how he prolonged his days to such an age; 
he answered, ] never sought my own honour by 
another’s disgrace, nor ever spoke evil of another, 
and was liberal of the goods which God hath given 
me. This was his way to live in quiet, which he 
thought was the way to live long: but it is too 
common a fault among us, that we put our hands 
into other men’s work, and so trouble both ourselves 
and them also. The business of a subject is to obey 
his prince, and of a servant to execute his master’s 
commands, &c. But men foolishly disturb the 
world, by tahing upon them the authority of calling 
their prudence in question, and finding fault with 
that which they have nothing to do withal. 

This rids us likewise of curiosity, and inquiring 
into other men’s affairs, or matters done abroad, 
which, as the wise man notes (lccles. vii. 21), may 
Occasion some disquict unto us, unless we relieve 
ourselves at last by this rule; whereby we might 
have found help at first, by not hearkening to 
private talk. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Two Rules more coneerning the choice of means, and 
carelessness about events. 


Ill. Iw the doing of thy duty, make a prudent 
choice of the fillest means. Prudence is proper to 
man: forangels have something better (vis. intuition) 
and brutes have nothing so good. Do, therefore, like 
a man; be deliberate, and choose discreetly ; which 
two are opposed unto rashness and carelesness, which 
are the authors of no small troubles. Prudence 
saves men a great deal of labour in the doing of their 
duty, and a great deal of trouble for the doing of it, 
i. e., it keeps us from being molested either by our- 
selves or others; and therefore Solomon bids us not 
only keep the command (which is doing of our duty), 
but also discern time and judgment, which relates to 
our discretion. 

Some men will bring to pass the same thing which 
others do but endeavour, with more facility and less 
noise, because, as the same wise man saith, ‘* wisdom 
is better than strength.’’ As far, therefore, as is 
lawful, let us become all things to all men, that we 
may live in peace and quictness, and let us not, by 
a tumultuous handling of any matter, give them an 

n2 
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occasion to oppose themselves unto us. Yea, pru- 
dence will teach us to let some things alone, and 
not meddle with them, being either needless or else 
dangerous. As Diogenes said to a man that desired 
his letters of commendation, ‘‘ That thou art a man, 
every one that sees thee will know ; and whether thou 
beest good or bad, he will soon know who hath any 
skill to make a difference; but if he have no skill, 
he will not know thee, though I write a thousand 
times unto him.’’ But when it is fit to do anything, 
let us remember that there is a nearer way some- 
times to the end of a business, than that which is 
straightforward, and it will be less trouble to seek 
it out, than to go on in the ordinary path. The 
purchase of peace is worth all oar study, and if we 
can obtain it by art and prudent compliances, we 
shall find that we are gainers by our labour. Rash- 
ness and violence sometimes create us more trouble 
than men would otherwise have brought upon us. 
We run ourselves into broils and tumults, and kindle 
flames about us with our own breath, when other 
men would let us live in peace and not disturb us. 
Let us, therefore, not only be innocent, and mean 
well, but wise also, and manage well. Next after 
honesty and integrity, let us study prudence and 
discretion, so as not to be alike zealous in all things, 
nor passionate and hasty in anything: but as St. 
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James saith, ‘‘ to show out of a good conversation 
our works with meekness of wisdom.’’ This pru- 
dence is a large thing, and of great use in every 
action of our life; and therefore it must not be ex- 
pected that I speak to every part of it; but I shall 
conclude this particular with the saying of one of 
the Hebrew doctors: There are three sorts of men 
whose life is no life, misericordes, iracundi, melan- 
cholwi ; those that pass by all faults ; those that are 
angry at all, and will pass by none; those that are 
melancholy, as though they were angry and dis- 
pleased, not only with all others, but with them- 
selves. 

IV. When thou hast used thy prudence, be not 
solicitous about events *. This would be a great 
preservative against fears of what may happen, and 
against vexation for what has happened. For to 
what purpose should we trouble ourselves either 
with one or the other, when all our prudence and 
skill cannot help it? Fear, indecd, betrays our 
succours, and disarms us of our weapons, and 
makes us run into those dangers which our pru- 
dence might have prevented. If we can, therefore, 


* When one bade a friend to Gratilla, to send her no 
relief, because Domitian would take it away, she bravely 
said, “ Thad rather he should take it away, than I not send 
it;” duty, not success is to be considered, 
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act prudently and discreetly, it supposes that we are 
not dispirited, and will likewise secure us from so 
being. And if the doing as well as we can, and as 
wiscly as we are able, will satisfy us beforehand, 
and make timorousness unreasonable, then so it 
will satisfy us afterward in cross events, and not let 
us trouble ourselves with a fruitless repentance. 
The counsel of the son of Sirach is excellently 
good: ‘‘ Do nothing without advice, and, when 
thou hast once done, repent not.”’ For I believe 
most men may say the same which that person did, 
who had so many strange changes in his life: ‘ If 
I had not used not to repent of anything I had 
voluntarily done, even of that which fell out ill, I 
had lived altogether miserable.’’ Do thy best, 
therefore, and then Icave the success to God. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The knowledge of ourselves, together with consideration of 
the necessary conscquents of everything, are two other 
remcdies aguinst trouble. 

V. Consiver thy own sufficiency, and undertake 
no more than is fitting for thee. If we did live by this 
rule, and not strain beyond our ability, we should 
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be kept from trouble in our employments. ‘ As 
one may,’’ was a saying of Socrates, and a sentence 
of great import. Let every one know what he can 
do, and Iect him not meddle with matters too high 
for him, and so he may quiet himself, as David tells 
us, by his experience, Psalm exxxi. ], 2. Let our 
desires be according to our power, and let that also 
be the measure of our actions, and then we shall not 
implicate and entangle ourselves in things beyond 
our reach. The pye must not think to sing as well 
as the nightingale, nor the parrot to talk like a man: 
every one is not made to govern states, to distribute 
justice, to resolve great doubts, and to end controver- 
sies. Some men must be content to govern their 
families and themselves, to understand plain truths, 
and practise them, leaving the rest to men of greater 
depth and Icarning. So Siracides directs: ‘‘ Seek 
not out things that are too hard fur thec, neither 
search the things that arc above thy strength ; that 
which is commanded thee think upon with rever- 
cuce ; for it is not neediul to see the things that are 
secret,’’ (Eccles. iii, 21). What he saith in that 
One instance may be said in all other. Take not 
upon thee a calling that is above thy wisdom, and 
strength, and spirit ; for when thou seest thou canst 
not do these things which, by thy place and office, 
thou art engaged unto, it will be a matter of infinite 
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vexation and endless distraction to thy mind. It is 
of singular use here for every man to observe his 
own genius and disposition, and to follow that; 
being contented to be ignorant of, and unable for, 
other things that are without his capacity. It is 
enough for such a little creature as a man to be good 
for one thing, and so we may stand in need of one 
another. If he will venture upon things without 
his compass, at his own peril and trouble it must 
be; and that were the less matter, if it would not 
hazard other men’s trouble also. ‘‘ Without eyes 
thou shalt want light,’’ saith that wise man in the 
forementioned chapter ; and what wonder is it if thou 
dost? If men weary themselves in vain when they 
have no aptness to such things as they undertake, 
it is but natural, and may be amended by the old 
rule, ‘‘ Know thyself.’’ ‘* My son,’’ saith Sira- 
cides, ‘‘ prove thy soul in thy life, and see what is 
evil for it, and give not that unto it ; for all things 
are not profitable for all men, neither hath every 
soul pleasure in cvcrything.’”’? And as an appendix 
to this rule, give me Jeave to add this: Employ thy- 
self in as few things as thou canst: undertake not 
much business. This is the royal philosopher's 
rule, ‘‘ Do but a little if thou wouldst have much 
quiet, peace arises not only from good employments 
but also from little: mind always needful things, 
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and let the rest alone.’”’ Therefore, when we are 
going to do anything, let us say, Is not this in the 
number of needless things? But as then he adds, 
have a care not only to cut off impertinent and 
unnecessary actions, but thoughts and imaginations 
also. Our Saviour seems to say the same in the 
Gospel of Saint Luke: ‘‘ Martha, Martha, thon art 
careful and troubled about many things.’’ Flies 
disquiet us not by their strength, but by their 
number ; and so do great affairs not vex us so much 
as a number of businesses of little value. But if 
we must be employed in many, let us not make too 
much haste to have done, for we shall but encumber 
ourselves; and let us despatch them in due order, 
one after another, or else we shall do none well to 
our own content. 


VI. Consider the consequent of every action, and 
of everything ; and cither choose all its appendant 
troubles and inconveniences, or else let it alone. 
There is nothing in the world but it is as a lily 
among the thorns; every rose hath its prickles 
about it; and there is nothing so desirable but it 
hath some associates we could wish separate from 
its company. The best thing in the world hath its 
faults; and therefore if we would have peace, let us 
consider always the raakdAou0a, as Epictetus speaks, 
the things that follow or accompany every action 
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and every condition ; and either let us not choose 
the thing itself, or elsc rcccive all its retinue together 
with it. By this means we shall save ourselves the 
trouble of repentance for a foolish choice, and we 
shall not be put to the unwise man’s complaint, 
non puldram, I never dreamt of this; 1 imagined 
not there had been all these unpleasing things 
mixed with what I desired. Who should have 
thought of this but thyself? How like an idiot 
dost thou look in thy own thoughts, when thou art 
thus surprised? How ridiculous doth it appear for 
aman to sit down and cry, like a child, If 1 had 
known thus much, T would never have made such a 
venture ; I would not have meddled with this calling 
or business if T had thought there would have been 
so much trouble in it ?) Thoushouldst have thought 
of this before, and then have made this choice. 
Honour must be chosen, ewm suo onere, with its 
suiters and followers, and public appearances, &c. 
And so marriage must be chosen with all its cares, 
the diligence of pleasing another, the loss or unduti- 
fulness of children, &c., and so every office with its 
incumbrances and difficulties. Yea, the service of 
God as well as service of men must be chosen in the 
same manner. We must, in all our choices, take all 
or none, or else be miserable. And if we have not 
had this forehanded care, it is so much the harder to 
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relieve us, because possibly we cannot do or endure 
all things in which we are necessarily engaged ;_ yet 
let us resolve to do them as well as we can, and 
make a virtue of a necessity. If it be not in our 
liberty to choose our condition, yet let us now re- 
solve to choose all its inconveniences, and make 
that light by patience and constancy, which cannot 
otherwise be amended. And indeed it is the unhap- 
piness of most men to be involved in many things 
before they either can or do consider ; whereby they 
arc in danger to lead a life full of miseries, unless, 
for the time to come, they be better advised before 
they choose, and find mcans to content themselves 
in regard of what is past. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It is of great import to consider well what we enjoy, and we 
should cast that in the balance against our wants, which 
is the substance of one Rule more. 


VIL. Compare what thou hast not with what thou 
hast, and see which is better. This will keep thee 
from trouble for what thou wantest, and thy desires 
shall not disquiet thee. Tell all the juints of thy 
body, and compare them with the want of a finger, 
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or an eye, or any such member. Whether is a 
hundred or one more? Thou art poor, but thou art 
well, and hast many good friends, &c., or perhaps 
thou hast none; but thou hast all the host of 
heaven, the sun, moon, and stars, and all the 
elements; and the providence of God, and the 
charity of all well-disposed people, as much as 
another man. Thou mayest walk in thy neighbour’s 
field, yea in thy enemy’s ground, and enjoy all the 
pleasures of the morning, and recreate thyself with 
all the sweet odours, and behold the beauty of all 
God’s creatures, and delight in that which God 
delights in. Why then shouldst thou be so dis- 
tracted ? Thou goest a journey and art disappointed 
of thy ends, and dost lose thy labour, but thou 
escapedst thieves and robbers; or villains set upon 
thee ; but they saved thy life, they have not robbed 
thee of thy land, &c. Thou hast lost a child per- 
haps, but how many hast thou remaining? or is not 
thy husband or wife well? or if they be gone, and 
thy estate also gone, and thou thyself sick also, and 
the case be supposed as bad as can be, yet art thou 
not alive? and what wouldst thou not part withal 
rather than die? Thou wilt not, I know, exchange 
thy hopes of staying in the world for all things 
else, for they are nothing unto thee, if thou beest 
not. 
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But you will say, this is very cold comfort to 
consider that a man lives. Think, then, further, 
that there are thousands of good people that pray 
for thee every day, and all thy good neighbours 
pity thee, and will strive to relieve thee ; or if this 
will not do, consider that though thou wantest tem- 
poral things, yet thou enjoyest spiritual. Thou art 
sick, but thy sins are pardoned (for to Christ’s dis- 
ciples I speak), or if they be not (and I must say 
something to others), then I say first, I cannot 
blame thee that thou art troubled; but then why 
dost thou trouble thyself that thou art poor, or 
sick, or anything else, but only for this, that thou 
art a condemned sinner? What should a damned 
man do with riches?) Why dost. thou trouble thy- 
self about such little things as the loss of a child, 
when thou hast lost thy soul? Yea why art thou 
troubled more that thou art sick, than that thou 
art not like to be saved? What folly was it in the 
man that complained his stocking was rent, and 
minded not the wound of his leg? One would 
think the great trouble should swallow up the other, 
though it cannot cure it; and thou shouldest be 
most solicitous how to get sin pardoned, whether 
thou dost live or die. But, 

Secondly, if thy sin be not pardoned ; and there- 
fore thou desirest to be well, yet it is a huge mercy 
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that there is hopesit may be pardoned. And ifthou 
dost understand thyself, thou wouldst not lose these 
very hopes for all the riches in the world, and the best 
state of health thou canst imagine. Butto return, 
suppose thou art a person truly fearing God, but art 
troubled that thou hast not such sweet friends, and 
good company, and delightful society, and art not 
so esteemed and regarded, or hast not the fortune 
which attends upon others. Yet thou hast thy- 
self, and thou hast a good conscience, and thou 
hast God, and his Son and Holy Spirit, and the 
promises of the Gospel, and the hopes of Heaven, 
and joy in the Lloly Ghost. Which now dost thou 
judge greater: thy wants, or enjoyments? Such 
aman who hath deserved of thee, doth not love 
thee, perhaps, nor regard thee, &c. But what then ? 
he cannot take away the love of God, nor the love 
of his children, no nor thy love to him neither. 
Now if it be thus in these and all other cases, ] 
pray tel] me who will pity him that hath many soft 
pillows whercon to lay his head, and he will needs 
lay it on a stone? that hath many pleasant places 
wherein to repose himsclf, and none will serve him 
but he will sit upon a bash of thorns? Surely they 
are in love with sorrow and melancholy, who enjoy 
so many blessings and contcntments, and will for- 
sake the pleasure of them, to pine away in the 
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company of their wants. Consider, I beseech you, 
is there more cause to be troubled for the want of 
those, or to rejoice for the possession of these 
other? or by what reason shall the absence of 
some things spoil all the sweetness of those that 
remain? why should those be more able to comfort 
us if we had them, than these we now have? This 
is the most manifest cheat of ourselves that can 
be; no man likes that which is his own, and yet 
every one thinks that he shall be well pleased in 
the condition of another man. He thinks that he 
shall be contented with that wherein the other man 
is not contented himself. By what argument, J 
pray you, is this concluded ? how foolishly do we 
suborn our desires and hopes to betray our duty 
and comfort? If he be not contented in his con- 
dition (but perhaps thinks ours to be better, in which 
we also are not contented) why should we think 
to find contentmentin it?) Lut if he be content in 
his estate, then so may we be in ours. What any 
man is, that every man may be. Therefore if thou 
canst not cease complaining, I must advise thee to 
handle thyself roughly; aud when thy mind is 
troubled, whines and cries for such and such a 
bauble, do with it as we do by children when they 
ery they know not for what, affright it with the 
represeatation of some terrible thing ; shew it the 
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pains of hell, ask it how it likes to burn in eternal 
flames; and whether it can be contented to be 
damned. Let it see there is something indeed to 
cry for, if it cannot be quiet; and bid it tell thee 
if it be an easy thing to dwell with everlasting 
burnings. And when it starts at the thoughts of 
them, bid it be quiet then, and well pleased, ifit can 
fly from such a misery, whatsoever else it can endure. 

And to make this consideration the more effica- 
cious, when thou considerest what thou hast, frame 
to thyself such an apprehension of that thing as 
thou hast of it, when thou dost want it. Under- 
stand now what thou dost enjoy, as thou wouldst 
do if thou didst not enjoy it. Consider how de- 
sirable health is to a sick man, or friends to a poor 
man, &c. And so let them be in thy eyes. Thou 
wantest plenty, but thou hast enough ; thou wantest 
riches, but thou hast health ; thou wantest health, 
but thy sins are forgiven: consider now, suppose 
thou wert sick, or thy sins were not pardoned, in 
what a case wouldst thou thenbe >) What wouldst 
thou most complain of? for the want of them, 
or for the want of the things thou now groanest 
under? Answerable to the trouble thou shouldst 
have in the want of those things, let thy quiet be 
now in the possession of them; and as thy grief for 
the want of such things would cxceed all that which 
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is in thee at present for the want of others; so 
let thy present thankfulness and contentedness 
be, that thou wantest them not; which is another 
way of making this rule efficacious, compare the 
want of the things thou hast, with the want of the 
things thou hast not. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Two Considerations more: one of the wants of others : 
another of the uncertainty of our own cnujeyments. 


VIII. Ir thou dost consider what thou wantest, 
and canst not but look upon it, and compare thyself 
with others, then compare thyself with all men, and 
not with a few s or secondly, with the whole condi- 
tion of those few, and not with sume part of it; and 
this will be a remedy for the same kind of trouble 
from discontent, and from envy, with all evils of 
like nature. First, I say look upon all men, and 
thou wilt see there are thousands of persons with 
whom thou wouldst not for anything change condi- 
tions. By what law then is it that thou must needs 
only gaze above, and take no notice of those be- 
neath ? that thou must look on him only who is 
carried on men’s shoulders (as one did excellently 
resemble this folly) and think it is a fine thing to 
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be so mounted; and never think of the poor men 
that carry him, in whose place thou wouldst by no 
means stand. Thou art not alone in the condition 
wherein thou art; yea, there are thousands in a 
worse ; and yet (which is more) they are contented. 
Down with thy high looks, and stare not only upon 
the great mountains; be content to take notice of 
those a little that sit in the valleys; yea, of those 
that embrace a dunghill. Or, secondly, if thou 
canst not keep thy eyes off from those great men, 
then compare thyself with the whole of them, 
and not with some one piece, and then tell me 
whether thou wouldst wholly change conditions 
with them, and be as they are. Are there not 
many inconveniences in their condition which thou 
wouldst not meddle withal? thou wouldst have 
his wealth, but not his cares, nor his fears, nor 
his ignorance perhaps and folly, nor wouldst 
thou be troubled with his vices. To be short, none 
of you would have been the rich man in the Gospel 
for all the world : Lazarus, as miserable as he was, 
would not have been in his case. Nay, you will 
scarce fancy any man so complete, but there is 
something or other in ourselves that we fancy more, 
which we would keep, and have all that he kath 
too. But why must thou needs have all? why 
must every one else be deplumed for to trim thee? 
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why must none else be pleased but thine own single 
self? And, besides, seeing there is something in 
thyself, which thou lovest more than all the world, 
and wouldst still be that, whatsoever else thou 
changest ; why cannot that content thee, and give 
thee rest, seeing it is so much worth to thee? he 
that will go about to make an answer to me, will 
cure himself, unless he resolve to be unreasonable. 
Let me subjoin this one rule which tends to the 
same purpose with the former, and will comprehend 
all of this kind: distinguish between real needs, 
and artificial; i. e. those needs which God made, 
and those which thy own fancy hath created. It 
is most certain that the needs which God hath made 
are but few, and soon filled, and God hath made 
provision for them: therefore all this kind of trouble 
flows from thy own fancy, which if it pleases, can 
create a thousand necessities to itself, which are 
indeed none at all; and by the same reason that it 
makes a thousand, it may create ten times as many ; 
for there are no limits when once we are gone beyond 
nature and necessity. If these needs, therefore, 
are a burthen to thee, blame nothing but thy own 
folly, and by the help of God’s grace seek a cure in 
thyself. Reduce thyself to nature and real needs, 
and thou wilt never be troubled about these matters, 
because thou wilt always have what nature desires : 
K 2 
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yea, the way to have that, is not to desire any more. 
So a wise man among the Jews once said, ‘‘ Seek 
that which is necessary for thee, and leave that 
which is not necessary: for by leaving to follow 
that which is not necessary, thou wilt obtain that 
which is.’ Iremember that when some blamed 
Cato that such a man as he would be in want, (as 
we speak) he blamed them rather because they 
could not want, viz. such things as those which are 
not really needful for us. And I think he might 
have blamed them also upon this score, that they 
were in want, because they thought they were. 
And if we would but deny ourselves sometimes in 
unnecessary desires, even when it is in our hands to 
humour ourselves and gratify our desires, it would 
be of excellent use; for we must remember that 
as long as the things of this world are empty and 
finite, our trouble will not end by satisfying, but by 
ceasing our desires. 

TX. Count nothing certain that is without thy- 
self; and think thy soul, not thy body to be thyself. 
Thou mayst be certain of thine own choice, if thou 
knowest thyself; and thou canst tell what thou 
wilt do; but thou canst not be certain what will be 
in the world, or what other men will do ; and there- 
fore reckon upon nothing as constant and stable, 
but thy own resolution, which may be constant if 
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thou pleasest, and this will keep thee from trouble 
about what thou losest. When health and riches, 
and such like things are gone, then thou canst say, 
IT never made account that they would stay. It 
was accounted of old a piece of great wisdom to 
wonder at nothing; and this is the way to it, which 
thing alone the poet thought was almost enough to 
make one happy and keep him so. 

Nil adinirari prope res est una, Numici, 

Solaque que possit facere & servare beutum., 

Morar. 

But he will not cease to admire that knows not the 
nature of things; and he knows nothing, that doth 
not see they are constant only in inconstancy. 


CHAPTER X. 


Three directions more, showing how we should shut the 
world out of ourselves and avoid self-flattery, and take 
heed of w rash anger at our own sclves. 


X. What is withouvl thee, keep it as far as is 
possible, without thee. Let many things not come 
in unto thee, nor do thou go out to them, i. e. 
Let not them into thy heart by love ; and let not 
thy heart go out to them by desire. Make few 
things to become a piece of thyself, which are with- 
out thyself; for if thou lovest many things, of 
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which as I said before, thou canst not be certain, 
thou wilt be often troubled at their Joss, or at their 
danger. This rule may serve also to fortify you 
against the same kind of trouble (among others) for 
the relief of which I prescribed the former. Keep 
but every thing there where it is, and all is safe. 
If the world change and alter, that is nothing unto 
us, if it be not within us. If it have no hold of 
our hearts, how are we concerned in its various 
mutations? We shall never suffer together with 
the world, if it be not a part of us. But if we set 
open the door and entertain it, if we embrace it, 
and let it dwell in us, by our love cleaving to it, 
then we shall be as it is; and nothing can give us a 
remedy, but the casting of it out again, and setting 
it where it was, quite out of ourselves. It is a true 
rule, ‘‘ that no good can bring us any pleasure, but 
that against whose loss we are prepared.’’ He that 
is in fear doth not sincerely enjoy : and itis as true, 
that ‘‘ we shall have no mind to lose that which we 
love dearly.’? Now what a miserable case is this, 
to be troubled with fear while we have a thing, lest 
we lose it; and be troubled with grief when it is 
gone, because we have lost it? But I have taught 
you how to provide against both these, and against 
all sudden accidents and changes that are in the 
world. Keep thyself as thou art. Let very little 
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in, which is without. I say very little; because 
some things press into our hearts, and get into our 
affections whether we will or no. We cannot but 
love some agreeable persons: and there are others 
whom we ought to love ; because of the obligation 
we have to them. These take such hold of our 
hearts, that they become a piece of it: and we scem 
to have lost half of ourselves, when they are gone. 
Against this there is no remedy but one: ‘ Since 
they will be within us, let them not take up the 
best room there.” Make them know their place ; 
and keep them below God and our Saviour, and his 
precious promises. Do but love thy Creator and 
Redeemer above all; and thou wilt find fulness 
and satisfaction there, when the departure of a very 
dear friend hath made a wide breach, and a great 
vacuity in thy heart. The next rule also may help to 
give some relief, if thou dost but use it in good time. 

XI. Do not promise thyself that which God never 
promised thee. This heals all the evils which arise 
from vain hopes, and cools the anger of those sores 
which are caused by frustration of our expectations, 
It is lawful to desire several things which are un- 
certain, if God see them good for us; but let us 
not promise to ourselves any of them. Do not 
enjoy thy fricnds or any other good, as if thou hadst 
a lease of them for thy Jife. Do not entertain thy 
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thoughts with promises of contentment in such 8 
relation and such a condition, nor of success in such 
an enterprise, no though thou goest about it wisely : 
but promise to thyself pardon of sin, and eternal 
life, if thou dost thy duty, and the grace of God to 
help thee for to do it, if thou pray for it, and wilt 
use it: for all these things God hath promised to 
give us. Solomon saith, (Eccles. ix. 11.) that the 
race is not to the swift, &c., but time and chance 
happeneth to them all: now, because men know 
not the time when things will alter, and which is 
worse, promise to themselves those things, as if 
there were no time nor chance, but what they 
fancy ; therefore he saith, (ver. 12.) that evil falleth 
suddenly (and therefore sadly) upon them. Hope 
and fear are two great instruments of our trouble, 
and we must cure them both, as I have directed in 
this and the former rule. And if we will hope for 
anything, let it be (as I said before) in the days of 
our sorrow and adversity to support our heaviness, 
not in the days of prosperity, to please our fancy. 
We have good things enough then to comfort us ; 
and if we will spend our thoughts in airy hopes, we 
make ourselves miserable two ways; we lose the 
pleasure of what we have, and never enjoy what we 
look for. And therefore I think he made a good 
answer, who being asked, which man’s grief never 
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ceased ? said, ‘* He whose heart is not contented 
with what he hath at present.” And he likewise 
was well employed *, who for fifteen years together, 
with great pains endeavoured to get the habit of 
hoping for nothing ; especially since (as he saith) 
he did obtain it; for, no question, he found a great 
ease to his spirit by it. 

XI]. Think that thou art most angry at thyself 
when thou dost amend. Many create themselves 
no small trouble by being troubled at the disorder 
und disquiet of their spirit in cross accidents. And 
I give this rule to take off all that trouble which 
proceeds from displeasure against ourselves for our 
unquietness under God's hand, or that trouble 
which we feel for the sings we have admitted, if it 
hinder our duty. And this indeed is oft-times the 
greatest inquietude and trouble of all other. Men 
roll their souls in very vexatious and impatient 
thoughts, because they were vexed and impatient ; 
and so they commit that again which they should 
cure, and unless they will ccase it, the disease will 
grow more desperate. For they are impatient if 
their trouble be not cured, and their disease in- 
stantly healed. But alas! this which they take for 
the medicine is the very disease. Trouble doth but. 
make the ‘sore rankle and fester the more, and 
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inflame the fever to a greater heat: therefore 
coolly and mildly seek to amend thy trouble by 
some of the former rules that I have proposed. 
Remember, the more thou vexest thyself, the fur- 
ther thou art from being hcaled; and like a bird 
that is restless in a net, thou art more entangled and 
perplexed. Go therefore seriously always, and con- 
siderately about the cure, when thou art troubled 
at any accident, and think that this is a signifi- 
cation of the greatest displeasure against thyself 
when thou art amended, and thy mind is again in 
peace. You may see how calmly David argues 
himself into a stillness, (Psal. xlii. 11. xliii. 5.) 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul,’”’ &c. If he 
had fretted at this disquiet which was in him, and 
raised storms against himself, the commotion would 
but have been like a new boisterous wind upon the 
face of the sea already troubled, which would but 
make it more rough and restless. Let the sun 
shine rather than the wind blow: I mean, with a 
clear understanding labour placidly to compose and 
appease thy heart, and not by fresh gusts of black 
passion bluster and rage against thyself. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Humility and self-annihilation ; knowledge and judgment ; 
simplicity and purity; constancy and fixcdness in one 
thing: are four excellent means to keep us from 
trouble. 


THERE are three or four rules that are more 
general and universal, which perhaps may serve 
instead of all the rest for to heal all troubles from 
without, which because they are so large and com- 
prehensive, I will superadd. 

1. Have a little care of thyself. A proud man and 
a covetous never are at rest, saith a devout author, 
(Thomas & Kempis.) The leaves of the tall trees 
“shake with every breath ; and no one can open his 
mouth to whisper an ill word, but a proud man is 
disturbed. Whereas the observance of this rule, 
will make us say when we are contemned and de- 
spised, that they cannot think so low of us, as we 
of ourselves, and then we shalj] not be moved. It 
will help us in poverty, sickness, and all misfor- 
tunes whilst we say, ‘‘ less than the least of all 
God’s mercies.” Our conceit sure of ourselves is 
the cause that we quarrcl at every thing that hap- 
pens, as if we were such considcrable creatures, that 
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everything must be done to please us, and God 
must rule the whole world according to our humour, 
yea, and nobody else must be served and gratified 
but ourselves. Some things there are which fall 
out that are good for others when they are ill for 
me, and therefore it is a high picce of pride for me 
to be troubled, as if 1 were sucha goodly thing that 
God should mind none but me; and all creatures 
in heaven and in earth should wait upon me, doing 
everything according to my liking. 

Away with this fond love of ourselves and ridi- 
culous over-wecning. JI beseech you let us know 
ourselves, and all will be well. There is no reason 
that such poor things as we are, should take matters 
so ill and unkindly at God’s hands as we do. We 
are well used, if we were In a worse condition. 

2. Lubour to understand the true nature and 
value of everything : I will instance in a few things. 
That which is future is uncertain; that which is 
born may die ; that which once was not, may again 
not be; what hath happened to others may happen 
to me; that which hath its value from fancy, is not 
much worth; that which can be bought, cannot be 
great; that which can do us no harm unless we 
will, need not be feared; that which a man can 
live without, he need not covet. Such like rules 
us these will the consideration of the nature of 
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things teach us; and then when we have learned 
what they are, let us remember the usual saying of 
Epictetus, ‘ Tf thou lovest a pot, remember it is a 
pot which thou lovest;’’ i. e.a thing of a base 
nature, and also brittle and soon broken, and it is 
no great wonder, nor no great matter if it he. So 
in all other cases: if thou lovest a flower, or a man, 
remember it is but a flower, but a man. If thou 
hopest for anything, remember thou hast but only 
hopes. And thus doing, thou wilt find much quiet 
from many occasions of trouble. 

3. Have but one end, and bring all things to 
that: which in the great Emperor’s phrase is thus 
expressed, ‘‘ Reduce thyself to a simplicity.’ (M. 
Anton.) The true end, and that which is the 
greatest, is such an one that all things will promote 
it; and that end is the glorifying God, and saving 
our souls. Whatsoever falls out will advance this ; 
and if we secure our end what need we be troubled * 
we may always have what we would, if we would 
not have too many things, but only one. For no- 
thing can hinder our doing God honour, and ad- 
vancing the good of our souls: yea, without those 
things that we account sad, sometimes we should 
not attain that end. So David said, it was good 
that he was afflicted, else he had gone astray. How- 
soever it fares with us, there is some grace or other 
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to be exercised; and the exercise of every one of 
them is in order to what we design, God’s glory 
and our good. Remember therefore what our Sa- 
viour saith, “ thou art careful about many things, 
but one thing is needful.’’ Mind that, and thou 
needest not be troubled, because thou mayest always 
mindit. The sum of this is, he that hath proposed 
but one great end at which he levels all his actions, 
the obtaining of which nothing can hinder, but all 
things promote, and which he may always in every 
condition pursue, and need not be troubled. For 
every thing rests satisfied in its end, and this he may 
always have, if it be that which it should be. 

4, As we should have but one end, so let us have 
but one rule or principle of our lives. I know you 
will be glad to hear what that one rule should be. 
I cannot tell how to comprehend it in shorter words 
than these; ‘‘ Let us alway will, and not will the 
same thing.” I told you in the first rule of all, 
that we must acquaint ourselves with the Gospel. 
Now let us will only those things that Christ hath 
commanded, and refusc only those that Christ 
hath forbidden ; and that is the principle whereby 
we may guide our lives, and it will never fail us. 
The truth is, that* must needs be good, which a 
man can always will; and it is impossible that 
anything but what hath no evil in it, should never 
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cease to be chosen by us. Let us resolve therefore 
what things we will ever choose, and what we will 
ever refuse ; and for the rest let them be as they 
will. Now Christ hath said, be holy, humble, meek, 
patient ; but nowhere hath he said, be rich, be 
honoured, or the like. The former therefore, and 
not these, we must always will. He hath bid us 
likewise, that we should not speak evil of others, 
nor hate them, nor return their injuries; but 
nowhere hath he said, do not suffer affliction, 
do not put up those wrongs, &c.; the former 
then are the things only that we must will to 
do. And by this course it is manifest what a great 
way we shall go to the obtaining peace. For 
we shall always be certain of something. When 
aman’s estate is gone, and his friends deceased, 
or the like, he may say, but I am here still, and I 
can do what I always could ; choose the good, and 
refuse the evil. 1 never did will not to be poor, 
nor to be destitute of relations, nor to suffer re- 
proaches. They are other things that I make the 
matter of my choice ; and I find that I am where 1 
was, because I can do those things which are the only 
things which I choose to do. This will fortify us 
against what men say of us. Follow seripture and 
reason, and let the world approve of what we do if 
they please. Nothing more troubles us than an 
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ambitious desire of cvery one’s good word; but 
saith the proverb among the Spaniards, “‘ he shall 
have enough to do that would please a fool.” But 
how much trouble he shall have that would please 
nobody knows how many of them, is not to be 
imagined. He must not will one thing, but ten 
thousand ; one thing this moment. and another the 
next, and innumerable contradictions at the same 
time to please divers men. Content thyself there- 
fore with this, God is sooner pleascd than men : 
resolve upon his will to let that be thine ; and keep 
to it. Choose that which nobody can hinder, no 
accident can forbid ; if thou cannot do God’s will, 
thou canst suffer it; why then shouldst thou be 
troubled, when thy own choice remains entire, and 
thou hast what thou wouldest. 


CHAPTER NII. 


A Caution and the conclusion, showing that these things 
suppose the practice of some more general rules; and 
that we must not have these truths to get when we have 
necd of them. 

To prevent all misunderstanding, I must desire 
you to consider, that all these rules are such, as 
suppose the use of some other, that have an uni- 
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versal influence upon all Christian practice, and 
these must be joined with them, not severed from 
them. As first, prayer. Secondly, giving thanks 
in everything. Thirdly, meditation of heaven and 
eternal blessedness. Fourthly, of God’s fulness 
and the glories of his attributes. Fifthly, of Christ’s 
death and intercession, with such like; to all which 
religious exercises, if we add those rational and 
natural considerations, we may be well eased. 

The truth is, there are no such cordials as those 
of the Christian religion. Nothing can support 
and comfort us so speedily and substantially, as the 
belief that God was manifested in our flesh, and 
therefore hath a singular love to us and care of us: 
that the Lord Jesus is exalted at the right hand of 
God; and that we are members of his hody, of his 
flesh, and of his bones: that he hath a great com- 
passion to us ; and both power and will to relieve or 
sustain us: that we suffer nothing but what he 
himself did ; and are in the way to that glory where 
he dwells; and that he will certainly reward our 
patience, submission and resignation to him, with 
endless joys. These things we must always have 
in our eye and in our heart. On these foundations 
we must lay the weight of our souls; which will 
quiet our desires, and banish our fears, and cut 
off vain hopes, and restore our very reason to a 
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greater clearness and strength: so that we shall be 
the better able to use all other helps, for the curing 
all the diseases we labour under. 

What remains, then, but our hearty endeavour 
thus to settle and compose ourselves? I told you 
at the entrance, that these rules are not like to 
physic, that will cure us without our thoughts and 
considerations: so now I must further remember 
you, that we must not think to take this course as 
some men likewise do physic, just when the dis- 
temper is upon us, but when we are well and in 
quiet. When the trouble is once begun, and the 
disease hath seized upon our spirits, it is not so 
easily cured, and we cannot so well consider, nor 
apply these lessons to our minds; therefore we 
must use them as we do food, which we take every 
day to keep us in health, and not as physic, which 
we take but at certain times, when we find the hu- 
mour stirring; i.e. we must work our souls to 
such kind of reasonings and discourses as these 
are, we must bring our minds to such a way of 
thinking as I have described, and make these rules 
so familiar to our minds, that they may be a part 
of our understanding, and a piece of our reason, 
not some foreign things to which we run for relief 
upon occasion of need. We must strip our souls 
of their former conceits, and clothe them with these 
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notions. We must root out these weeds of bit- 
terness, high esteem of ourselves, and of worldly 
things, earthly love, unreasonable desire, fond hopes 
and expectations, rashness and inconsideration, and 
plant in their stead such good principles as now have 
been commended to you, and take care that they 
grow up there. The government of the soul must 
be altered from the rule of popular opinions, and 
the tyranny of fancies and imaginations, to the sole 
command of Christian reason. In this great alter- 
ation let us engage all our forces. Think how 
shameful it is to get all knowledge, and not to know 
ourselves, nor how to enjoy ourselves, and how 
miserable he is that encompasses all the world, and 
searches into all things, only neglects his own peace, 
or seeks it among the occasions of his trouble.— 
Discharge thyself therefore with all speed of thy 
passions, of rashness and hasty thoughts. Learn 
thy duty, do it, know God, and thyself, ‘and the 
world; and when thou art once humble, prudent, 
thankful, and heavenly-minded, thou wilt not be 
displeased at what God or men do: nothing will 
trouble thee ; or if anything do, it will be this, that 
thou dost these things no better, and art no more 
perfectin thy art. Butthis is the happiness of such 
4 man's condition, that those who mourn shall be 
comforted ; and it is a pleasure to be so troubled ; an 
¥2 
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ease to the mind, to be so aggrieved. No joys here 
like those of an ingenuous sorrow; no cup of bless- 
ing 80 sweet, as that which is mingled with tears 
of true contrition for our ingratitude. With a good 
saying therefore of a wise Doctor among the Jews, 
I will conclude, who, seeing a man very sad and 
sorrowful, thus addressed his speech to him: “If 
thy grief be for the things of this world, I pray God 
diminish it ; but uf it be for the things of the world 
to come, I pray God increase it.”’ 


A 
CONSOLATORY DISCOURSE 


TO PREVENT IMMODERATE GRIEF 
FOR 


TUE DEATH OF OUR FRIENDS. 


A 


CONSOLATORY DISCOURSE. 


SECTION I. 


Wherein is’ shown the need ‘of a Consolatory Discourse 
against the Logs of our Friends. , 

It is left upon record by St. Hierom concerning 
Paulina, that though she was a lady, whose passions 
were under admirable government in other things, 
yet when any of her children died, she was oppressed 
with so great sorrow, that he had much ado to save 
her from being drowned in the floods of it. Butit 
is notiso great;a wonder that a person of the tenderer 
sex should feel such a tempest, as that David, a man 
of war, who had overcome so many enemies, should 
himself be overcome with grief for a disobedient 
son. Itis said thata Lacedemonian woman having 
sent five sons to a battle, stood at the gates of 
Sparta to expect the event: and when she met 
one coming from the camp, she asked him what was 
done. All thy five sons (said the man) are slain- 
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Away, thou fool, (answered she again, ) I inquired not 
of this, but of the issue of the fight. When he told 
her that her countrymen had got the better; Then 
farewell, my sons, (said she,) and let us rejoice that 
Sparta is saved. Byt David it seems had not 
attained to this feminine courage; for he sate 
between the gates waiting for news of the success, 
and when he heard of the loss but of one son, and 
he a traitor to his country, he could not contain 
himself till he came into the house, but went up to 
the chamber over the gate to lament his son, as 
though he had lost the day by losing him. Nay, he 
could not restrain so long till he came into the 
chamber, but he watcred the stairs with his tears ; 
and'wept as he went up, saying, ““O my son Absalom, 
my sun, my son Absalom; would God I had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son.”’ 

This lamentation of his cannot but call to mind 
the tears which Achilles, another great warrior, shed 
over the grave of his friend Patroclus, where (as 
Ilomer speaks) he wept most horribly, as if he would 
have killed himself. 

This love is such a powerful thing, that if it hath 
placed any object in our heart, we can scarce suffer 
it to be taken from us, without rending and tearing 
vur hearts in pieces. Such a strange union doth it 
make between two persons, that we can scarce give 
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that man any welcome that brings us the news of a 
separation. And therefore some of the ancient 
Carthaginians, (as I remember, ) knowing how hard it 
is to love those who bring us the tidings of the death 
of them that we love, would never send such a 
message but by the hand of some condemned man 
whom they were never like to sec again. J am ready 
here to interrupt my discourse, and in the very 
beginning to fall into a passion with myself, when I 
think how patiently we can suffer our souls to be 
divided from God whom we pretend to love. O 
love! how great things should we do if we did but 
love! how angry should we be at the temptation 
which would draw him from us whom our souls 
love ! 

Antonius Guevara had a niece who was so passion- 
ately in love with a little bitch; that at the death of 
it she fell into a fever, and was fain to keep her 
bed. The good man did well rather to chide than 
to comfort her, and to write a satire rather than a 
consolatory letter to her: but yet in that strange 
passion of hers, we may clearly see how incident it is 
unto us to take heavily the loss of what we love. 

Now there is no greater love than that which is 
between near kindred and friends, and no man that 
knows the pleasure of it, would dissuade any from 
such love, and yet it is necessary that we should not 
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mourn for them as if we loved nothing else; which 
will render it perhaps an acceptable piece of service 
unto some, if I endeavour tu ease them of this kind 
of sorrow; and though I have touched but lightly 
upon other maladies, (in the foregoing Treatise, ) yet 
I apply some particular plasters to this great and 
general sore. 


SECTION II. 


Wherein is shown that wo may grant naturo leave to case 
itself by moderate tears; and two advices are given to 
keep us from making au ill use of this grant. 

You must not think that it is my design to take 
away your trouble, by taking you off from all love 
and friendship ; for that would be as ridiculous as 
the device to cure drunkenness by cutting up all the 
vines. I would not have a man to love none but him- 
self, out of a fear that he should be troubled at the 
loss of them, as much as at the loss of himself, 
This would be to cure one evil by a greater, and to 
case men of a short trouble, by letting them want 
the constant easement and sweetest comfort of our 
lives, which is our friends. Neither do I intend to 
write like a stoic, and stupify all your passions, so 
that you should not mourn at all, for that is ean 
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impossible thing, if we have any love. Grace doth 
not root out nature, nor quite dry up all our tears ; 
but it rather makes our hearts more moist and tender, 
and causes it to express itself in a becoming affec- 
tion unto others ; as David and that lady may teach 
us. They are sturdy, not generous, that are void of 
all grief: they are rather hard than constant, rather 
unexperienced than reasonable, that forbid all sadness. 
But it is my design to bring you to a moderation both 
in love and in sorrow, that you may do as much as 
becomes good friends, but no more than becomes 
good men. Not to be sensible of evils, is not to be 
men; not to bear them patiently, is not to be 
Christians. It is neither to be hoped nor to be 
desired that we should shed no tears at all ; but it is 
both necessary and attainable, that we should let 
them flow in measure. ‘We may weep, but we must 
not wail and lament.” (Seneca.) We must be natural, 
but we must be also reasonable. We must approve 
ourselves both tomen and unto God ; that they may 
see we are loving friends, and that he may see we are 
his dutiful children. For there is a certain modesty 
even in mourning, and it is as unseemly to wecp im- 
moderately as it is not to weep at all. 

And let none think that by this concession unto 
nature and decency, the wound will be made incur- 
able ; and that it is easier not to mourn at all than to 
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mourn moderately. These are but the dreams of 
heavy souls ; that think that none can stand still, but 
they that are resolved never to stir. It is said in- 
deed, that we may more easily abstain from a thing 
of which we never tasted, than refrain from it after a 
little acquaintance. But this must be understood of 
pleasure, and not of grief ; when we have mourneda 
little, we shall soon see that there is ncither pleasure 
nor profit in our mourning. Or if any one shall 
think it to be some pleasure, yet it will notwithstand- 
ing be easily moderated; because it is only the 
pleasure of being eased of our loads that oppressed 
us, not of being satisfied with the pressure of any 
delightful object. It is but the letting out of 
saduess, not the bringing in of any pleasure: and 
therefore when the heart is once eased of its burden, 
it will soon be persuaded to mourn no more; for 
that will be the bringing upon us a new burden. 
But then, on the other side, as we may grant some- 
thing unto nature, so we must be sure not to let it 
work alone. That we may weep moderately, it wil] 
be necessary to make resistance to our sorrows, and 
muster up all the consolatory arguments that are 
reposited in our minds. Nature will do its part 
without our help. We need not study how to weep 
enough: nor use anyarguments to persuade ourselves 
into tears. It is a superfluous employment to strive 
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to magnify our loss; for fancy is apt to make it 
bigger than itis. It is a foolish trouble to be careful 
how to mourn, for tears will flow from us without any 
bidding. All our work must be to stop their passage 
as fast as we can, and to make them flow leisurely, 
not gush forth with too great a violence. Our 
reason and religion must be called up in all haste, to 
make as strong a dam as we are able to our sorrow, 
or else, if it have its course, it may overflow us. 

He is a base pilot that leaves his tackling in a 
storm, and suffers his ship to run along with the 
tempest ; and no less ignoble and abject is his spirit, 
that permits himself to the gusts and hurricanes of 
his own passions, and lets them drive him whither 
they, and not whither he himself pleases. But itis a 
degree of madness to use reason itself to make the 
blasts more terrible, and when the storm is too 
furious, by art and skill to conjure up more boisterous 
passions. Who would pity him that sets his reason 
against himself, and that studies how to be as 
miserable as his mind can make him? We need not 
be so in love with grief, as to create it to ourselves. 
Nature, as J said, knows how to mourn without our 
teaching. We had need think rather how fo bear our 
natural troubles, than how to lay more upon our 
shoulders. 

But if we will make any opposition, we must 
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begin before our passions are too strong. They 
are too powerful of themselves, and we must not 
let them gather more strength by our negligence. 
If we do not at the very first set ourselves in a 
posture of defence against them, they will seize 
upon our whole soul, and get everything into their 
possession. As soon therefore as our grief stirs, 
we must strive to comfort ourselves, and not either 
help forward or suffer our grief. If we go and 
bewail our friends as much as we can, and think 
to cheer our souls afterward, we shall soon find 
that our souls are drowned with a flood, and that 
it will be a long time before it be soaked up. When 
we give the least leave to these passions, they will 
ask no leave of us afterwards; but the soul will 
mourn like Rachel, and refuse to be comforted. 
As soon therefore as thou hearest of the death of 
thy friends, do not spend the time in bemoaning 
thyself, saying, Alas, what a friend have I lost! 
did ever any man part with such a person? where 
shall 1 find one comparable to him in wisdom, in 
love, in faithfulness, in all manner of sufficiencies 
to make a friend? Do not, I say, after this sort 
stand to aggravate thy grief; but instantly say, 
Why should a living man complain, a man for the 
punishment of his sins? why should I trouble 
and torment myself with my own thoughts, why 
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should wind and tide run together? how many 
reasons have I to be contented? and spread 
them all before thy eyes, that they may dry up 
thy tears, and cease thy sorrow. Labour, at 
least, that these thoughts may tread upon the 
heels of the other: and, as soon as may be, over- 
take them, and get the mastery of them. And so 
doing, thou wilt weep as much as is fit, but no 
more than thou oughtest. Nature will be satisfied, 
and thou thyself not ashamed. None will think 
that thou art not grieved, and thou wilt fcel that 
thy heart is comforted. 


SECTION ITT. 


Which shows rather what might be said than what is said, 
fn this present Treatise, for moderating our sorrow. But 
yet those examples which we have from others may 
move us to follow their rules, and so a brief touch is 
made upon them. 

But what comforts are these (may some say) 
which you bring us? with what reasons will you 
assist us ? 

I suppose it will be of no great effect to answer, 
that the wisest persons have made their mourning 
short and moderate; because I have already named 
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two both good and wise that were excessive. And 
therefore I must endeavour to make men thoroughly 
wise, and furnish them with such reasons as will 
not suffer them to be oppressed with their sorrows. 
Yet methinks it is observable, that the Egyptians 
mourned ten timcs as long as the children of Israel. 
Seven days ordinarily contented the people of God 
for their grief, (as you may see, Ecclus. xxii. 12, 
Job ii. 13,) whereas they that were strangers to 
the God of Israel, extended their mourning seventy 
days, as you may read, Gen. 1. 3; yea, the greatest 
mourning that the Israelites used for their two 
famous leaders, Moses and Aaron, was prolonged 
but to thirty days, which is not half the time that 
those heathens allowed. I think not fit neither to 
pass by the shortness of Abraham’s grief for his 
dearest wife Sarah, who died, as some of the Jews 
conjecture, for very grief, when he was at Mount 
Moriah, thinking that her son was offered. This 
they gather from that expression, Gen. xxiii. 2, 
‘¢ Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep 
for her.’’ From whence it was that he came I have 
nothing to affirm, yet this note of theirs is consi- 
derable, that in the word spj545 [to weep for her] 
there is a small caph in the middle of great iet- 
ters, which may very well shew, they think, that 
his weeping was little and moderate, and not of 
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the greatest size. That expression is likewise taken 
notice of by some, which follows in the next verse. 
‘« He stood up from before his dead,”’ as if it signi- 
fied, that he turned his eyes from her, that so he 
might not be overcome with gricf. We must not love 
to look on our losses; nor think that it becomes us 
to weep as long as we can. But we should learn 
by the manners of God’s people, to do all we can 
to make our mourning short. Yea, I might teach 
you from heathens themselves, if examples would 
do us any good. Lycurgus ordained that none 
should weep above eleven days, and that they 
should make no funeral solemnities. Solon like- 
wise touk them away, that so he might ease men 
of those howlings and lamentations, which they used 
to make at their friends’ interment. Augustus, as 
Seneca observes, though he lost all his children 
and nephews, and was fain to adopt an heir, yet he 
was so little moved at their death, that he constantly 
went to the senate, and neglected no public affairs. 
Pericles likewise having lost two sons of great hope, 
within the compass of eight days, put on, notwith- 
standing, a white garment, and witha great constancy 
of mind went to deliberate about the necessities of 
the commonwealth. All stories are full of such 
great souls, that after they had conquered others, 
at last conquered themselves also. 1 know it will 
G 
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cure no man to tell him that his neighbour was 
cured ; yet these examples do commend to us the 
remedies which they used, and give us hopes that 
our griefs are not incurable. 


SECTION IV 


Which teaches us to consider what death is: first, com- 
muon; sceondly, necessary: thirdly, good. And if we 
thonght more of it, we should not be unwilling to part, 
neither doth the manner of parting make any consider- 
able difference. 

Tue cure of this distemper doth lie chiefly in a 
fulness of considerations, wherewithal our minds 
must be stored. Nothing can resist grief but a 
great mind; no mind can be great that is not big 
with truth ; nothing can impregnate us with truth 
but serious advice and consideration in ourselves : 
and therefore we must provide ourselves with suf- 
ficient antidotcs that may be ready at hand when 
we have need of them. Our souls must be as an 
apothecary, and our hearts must be the asotjxn, 
or shop where all medicines arc in a readiness against 
any grief or malady that shall invade us. If we 
have our remedies to gather, and to compound, when 
our sickness comes, the mind will be so weak that 
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it will not be able to make them. We have least 
power to consider when we are full of sorrow; our 
affections are ready to overlay our reasons, and 
therefore we must have our medicines made before, 
that then we may have nothing else to do, but only 
to take them. And we shall find that to have so 
much labour in it (our stomachs being squeamish 
and nauseating) that we shall clearly see we need 
have nothing else to do. 

First, then, Let us seriously consider what is it 
that we grieve for? li is soon answered, that we 
mourn for the death of those that we love. For 
their death? What is that, I beseech you? Is 
death such a strange and unusual thing that we 
should take it heavily? Are your friends the first 
that ever died? Are you the only persons that 
God hath singled out to be left alone? Do you 
not see that everything in the world that can cause 
death, the wind, the lightning, the fire, the smoke, 
the dust of the earth, the water, our meat and drink, 
our own passions, our joy, our sorrow, and a thou- 
sand other things, can bring us to our graves ? Why 
then should it be lamented, as if it were some won- 
der at which all the world should be astonished ? 
Men fill the air with sighs, they beat the heavens 
with their groans, they clothe themselves with dark- 
ness, and they pour out floods as in a tempest. 

G 2 
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Why what is the matter? Is the sun fallen from 
itsorbP? Are all the lights of heaven extinguished ? 
are they carrying out the world’s funeral? What 
is it then that causes this moan? A friend is dead. 
There is one man less in the world than there was. 
O wonderful! What a prodigy is this! One that 
was born to die, is dead! It had been a wonder 
indeed, if he had not died. Then we might have 
filled the earth with noises. Then there had been 
some cause for a tumult: but now itis rather a 
wonder that men should make such a stir at an 
ordinary and common thing, than that a thing so 
common should happen unto them. One would 
rather look to see no tears, than no death; and 
we might more easily excuse their not weeping at 
all, than we can these doleful lamentations. 

Is it not necessary that our friends should die ? 
yea, it is so necessary, that it is a thing past, and 
cannot be recalled, when men weep most for it. If 
you can bring them back again with your tears, if 
there be any hopes that with the nuise you make 
they should revive to comfort you; then you have 
leave to weep as much as you please. Is there any 
Elijah or Elisha that can stretch forth themselves upon 
them, and recover them to their warmth? Is there 
any Paul or Peter, or such great men, that can raise 
them from the dead? Go then, and entreat them 
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for to pity you. Beat your breasts, tear your hair, 
break your sleep with sorrow, macerate yourselves 
with fasting, that they may take some compassion 
upon you. But if all this pains be lost, never put 
yourselves into it; but say, Why should I have my 
labour for my pains? And did not all those men 
die again that they raised? Were they made im- 
mortal here upon the earth? What good would it 
do you to have them called to life again, if they must 
again dic? how would you be able to part with them 
then if not now? What an uncomfortable life would 
you lead out of fear every day to fall into the same 
sadness! How desolate would you be even in their 
company, unless you learnt not to be troubled nor 
distracted ! And if that must be learnt, then let us 
learn it now when it is as necessary as it would be 
then. Do you take it ill that the apple rots, and 
your trees decay, and your clothes grow bare, and 
that anything in this world is according to its na- 
ture? Why then do you bewail it with such passion 
that men die, which is as natural to them as it is 
tobe born? Would you have God make the world 
anew for your sakes? will you not be contented un- 
less he make a mortal thing immortal? Is it not 
sufficient that you know it must die, and that he gave 
it to you that it may be returned to him again? 
Did he ever promise you how long you should have 
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it? may he not call for his own when he thinks 
good? Do not other men pay this debt to nature 
as well as you? 

Seeing then it is both a common and necessary 
debt, do not repine as if you did only pay it. He is 
an unworthy debtor, that returns what is lent with a 
reproach to his creditor. And therefore give it up 
cheerfully, perhaps he may intrust you with some- 
thing better. While David saw that his child was 
alive, he earnestly besought of God that it might 
not die; but when once it had given up the ghost, 
he anoints his head, and puts on other garments, 
because he knew God was not bound to work a mi- 
racle, though he might be inclined to show mercy. 
While there was life, there was some hope of mercy: 
but when it was dead, there was no hope of a 
miracle. 

And yet there is one thing that may be pertinently 
observed in that story of David, which exceedingly 
argues our folly. Though God had said by a pro- 
phet, that his child should die, yet he earnestly 
begged that it might live. Mcn are not so earnest 
for that which they may be assured God will do if it 
concern their souls, as they are for that which they 
have all reason to fear he will not do if it concern 
their bodies. Men would have him recall his word 
and alter his decrees in temporal matters ; but they 
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little mind the obtaining of his promises and the 
fulfilling of his word in spiritual concernments. 
They would have life as long as they please, which 
they know he will not bestow; but they seck not 
for contentment, which they may be assured he hath 
a mind to give. They would have him willing to 
let them enjoy their friends always, which cannot 
be; but they seek not to him, that they may be 
willing to part with them, though they must part 
with them, and he would make them willing. 

For shame let us not continue in this kind of 
folly, to be angry at things necessary which we can- 
not avoid, and to neglect those necessaries which 
we cannot want. 

And since death is such a common thing, and so 
easy to be met with, that everything in the world 
may bring it to us; let us further consider, that it 
cannot be very hurttul in itself; for all such things 
are more unusual and rare. God is not so unkind 
unto the world as to let the most noxious and poi- 
sonous things grow everywhere in the greatest plenty. 
Things of that nature are but thinly scattered through 
the world: they lie hid, and dare not commonly ap- 
pear. Since death therefore is in everything, since 
it lurks not for us like a serpent inthe grass, but the 
smallest thing in the world may strike us with it; 
let us verily persuade ourselves, that there is no 
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such great harm in it as we imagine; especially 
considering that there is another life. 

I am sure that some as wise as we that mourn so 
much, have thought that death was the best thing 
that befalls the sons of men: and if we do not think 
s0, it is because we think not of death itself. It 
is acommon story which Pindar was first author of, 
how that Agamedes and Trophonius, having built 
the temple of Apollo, asked a reward of that god for 
their service. He promised that after seven days he 
would pay them well for their pains ; at the end of 
which they both died in the midst of asleep. This 
the world believed was a lesson to them, that God 
could do men no greater favour than to take them 
out of the miseries of life. Not long after this, 
Pindar himself exemplified the same truth that he 
had taught ; for >when by the ambassadors of Boe- 
otia, he asked the oracle, what was the very best 
thing that could befall men? the answer was, that 
Pindar knew well enough, if he did not lie when he 
wrote the story of Agamedes ; but if he doubted, he 
should shortly know what it was. This he inter- 
preted to signify his death, which within a few days 
after happened. 

But perhaps we are not of this mind, and I need 
not go to an oracle to know the reason, which is 
plainly this; we are acquainted with no other life 
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but this. If the world had not so much of our 
hearts, we should not find any fault with the ne- 
cessity of death, because it would become desirable. 
We should not then be so sorry for our friends’ 
departure, as for our own stay. We should be 
glad that neither they nor we were necessitated to 
dwell there always, where there are so many trou- 
bles, that he is happiest who is soonest freed from 
them. 

But there were many that thought not much of 
the goodness of death, who yet were comforted 
with the bare thoughts of necessity. How many 
nee: might I tell you of who fled to this one 
trutfor refuge, and found protection under it 
against the assaults of sorrow! Nothing is hap- 
pened to me, but what happeneth to all. The first 
minute that we began to live, we began to die. This 
is not the first, but the last moment of death. It 
is now finished, but it was born when we were 
born. 

When one came and told Anaxagoras in the midst 
of a lecture that his child was dead, ‘‘ Hold thy 
peace,” said he; ‘I knew that I begat a son that 
was mortal,” and so proceeded in his discourse 
without any accents of grief, or a mournful tone. 
And so another said to his friend when he saw him 
weeping for his wife; I thought you had known 
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that you married a woman, and not a goddess. 
Do but remember then what the thing is that thou 
lovest, and thou must be willing either to leave, 
or not to love it. As they used to stand behind 
them that triumphed, and to admonish them, You 
are but mortal men; so let us say to ourselves 
when love is in its greatest flames, I love a dying 
person. What hurt is there, while we embrace and 
kiss a child, to say, To-morrow it may die ? and so to 
discourse with our friends: To-morrow either you 
or I may go away, and never thus embrace any 
more. Doth it make our love the less? Doth it 
make us avoid their presence? No: therefgge we 
are so greedy of our friends’ society, becatwe we 
know not how long we may enjoy them. It makes 
love more fervently desirous to have all of them 
now, because it knows that it may have none of 
them ere it be long. It teaches us to use their 
friendship to the best advantages we can, because 
we are not like to have the use of it as long as we 
please. The knowledge of our departure doth not 
part friends now, but makes them cleave the closer 
until they depart. Let us be willing they should 
die, and that will not abate our love; for we cannot 
be willing until we have loved them as much as we 
can. We shall be loath they should go without the 
best testimonies of our love, and that will make us 
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only improve our time to have the benefit of them, 
and they of us. Seneca tells, in one of his letters, 
that he who gave a great deal of good counscl to 
others not to grieve, was himself almost made an 
example of one overcome with grief. But the truth 
of it is, (saith he,) there was no other cause of that 
mourning which I must now condemn, but only 
this: I did not use to think that my fricnd might 
die before me. I only had in my mind that he was 
younger, much younger than myself; whereas I 
ought to have added, what is this to the purpose ? 
Though he ought (I imagine) to die after me, yet 
he may die before me. Because I did not thus 
meditate, I received a stroke when I was unarmed, 
which went to my heart. But now I think both 
that all things are mortal, and that there is no cer- 
tain order of mortality. That which may be at all, 
may be to-day. And if you think that your friend 
may die to-day, then why do you not begin to 
mourn, since his death is at hand, unless you mean 
to take it patiently when it comes? If you will 
lament the death of your friends so sadly, why do 
you not prepare your lamentations, seeing death 
may beso near? If you think it is not so near, 
then it is likely your sorrow will be violent when 
it comes, because sudden: If you think it is, and 
yet do not mourn, then why should you lament 
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that so sadly at night, which you did not weep for at 
allat noon? There were some creatures, they say, in 
Pontus, whose life lasted but one day; they were 
born in the morning, and came to their full growth 
at noon, and grew old in the evening, and at night 
died. If these animals had been masters of the 
reason that we have, would they have lamented 
after our fashion? Would they have mourned for 
one that chanced to die at noon, whereas it could 
not live longer than night? No; that which is 
necessary, it is no great matter when it comes.— 
And because we are of a longer life, our trouble at 
death is not to be the greater, but the less; for it 
is a greater wonder that we did not die many days 
agone, than that we die to-day. 

But some will say, that it is not death itself, but 
the kind of death, that so troubles them. They 
could but have been contented, if he had gone out 
of the world another way. But I beseech you, do 
you know what will please yourselves? Can you 
tell what sort of death it is that would content you ? 
are there any that do not blame their hard fortune, 
and wail and mourn as if none were so miserable ? 
Are not men equally troubled if one die of a fever, 
and another of a consumption, if their love be 
equal? It is very plain, that he that persuades 
himself to part with his friends, will not grieve for 
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the manner of the parting. He that can overcome 
himself in the greater cause of grief, will not suffer 
the less so easily to overcome him. And therefore 
you see that men have always something to find 
fault withul. If a friend dic in a far country, then 
they say, Alas! that we should not see him before 
he died ! how sad it is that we should not take our 
leave! lf he die at home; then they say, Who 
could endure to hear his groans ? how sad was it 
tu see him in the agonies of death! If he die and 
speak nothing, then they say, O, if he might but 
have told us his mind, if he had left us any remem- 
brauces, it would have been some comfort. If he 
did speak, then they tell his speeches to every one, 
and say, O my sweet child, or friend, 1 shall never 
forget thy words. Would you have me put out of 
my mind his dying speeches? And so those say- 
ings are a perpetual nourishment and food to their 
grief. If he die on a sudden, then they lament 
because he was snatched, rather than went away. 
If he die of a lingering sickness, then they say he 
was nothing but skin and bone, a mere anatomy ; 
never any creature endured so much as he did.— 
And so they complain they know not for what, for 
they would not have had him gone away sv soon, 
but spun out his life, till he looked more ruefully. 
And indeed men never want some pretences for 
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these complaints; but the true reason is, that they 
would not have had their friends to die at all. In 
what glass socver this potion had been presented, 
they would have swallowed it with the same disgust. 
And | must confess it is very bitter ; yet we should 
not study to make it worse than it is; but by di- 
gesting such considerations us these, receive it with 
a better countenance and take it down more easily. 
But there is nothing which the vulgar so much 
dread and even exccrate (if I may use the word 
of Erasmus) as a sudden and unexpected death. 
Nothing which they so frequently and so vehemently 
deprecate, as this evil. Which makes me think it 
necessary to apply a particular salve to this sore : 
aud I can find none better than that which that 
admirable person hath made to my hand; com- 
pounded with a grateful mixture of other profitable 
things. ‘* You would do well to consider (says he 
to Joducus Gravirus) that a sudden death is equally 
common to good and bad. Therefore il is horrible 
indeed to die ill, but not to die suddenly. Yet the 
superstitious fear of mortals, invents to itself vain 
preservatives against it. The image of St. Christo- 
pher, certain little prayers to the Virgin-Mother, 
with certain words and characters, not unlike to 
magical charms. They that are in such dread of 
sudden death, how much bettcr were it for them, if 
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they did beg of heaven a good life? For what more 
foolish, than to defer the amendment of our life, 
till we come to die? How few are there, if any at 
all, who are amended by a long sickness? We 
ought to despair of none ; but he learns Christianity 
late, who hath no time left to practise what he 
learns. The remedy of confessions comes late, 
when the soul is just on the brim of the lips.”’ 

‘(Grant me,’”’ say they, ‘true contrition, and a 
pure confession before I die: and this they some- 
times ask of St. Barbara, or St. Erasmus. | beseech 
you, what is this but to say, Let me have leave to live 
ill, and grant that I may die well? They would 
not hate their sins till the hour of death, but desire 
to enjoy them as long as they have their health. 
Otherwise, they would say to Clirist, not to Bar- 
bara, grant me now hatred of all sin; grant me 
saving contrition for those I have committed ; grant 
that the remembrance of them may be always 
bitter to me ; grant me, while I am well, to confess 
once, that hereafter 1 may have no more need of 
confession.” 

‘¢ But there are some who are so bold as to tell 
God by name, what kind of death they desire to die 
of, and how many months they would lie sick. How 
much more like Christians would it be, to take care 
of nothing, but so to order our lives that our last 
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day may not surprise us unprepared; and to leave 
the rest to the will of God! He knows what is 
fittest for every one. There is one way of coming 
into the world, but a wonderful variety of going 
out. Let him choose which he pleases. That man 
cannot die ill, who lived well. But if it were lawful 
for a pious man to choose what death he would die 
of, I think there is none more desirable than a 
sudden one, which, in the midst of his course of 
well-doing, should hastily snatch him away to 
heaven. When he is sick, and must, whether he 
will or no, take care of his feeble body, how much 
time is lost from the offices of piety! He 
cannot study, he cannot instruct, he cannot 
preach, he cannot visit the sick, he cannot labour 
with his hands, that he may have wherewith to 
relieve the poor; but rather he is a burden to those 
whom charity would not have him trouble. A good 
man is so far from being willing to be troublesome 
to any while he lives, that he would gladly not be 
troublesome to them when he dies. I have heard 
of a pious friar, who, perceiving his spirits languish, 
and thence apprehending some approaching sick- 
ness, was wont to say among his friends, ‘‘ Would to 
God, if it seem good to him, he would take me away 
suddenly, lest by a tedious sickness 1 become griev- 
ous to my brethren.’? He had what he desired ; 
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for the day that he died. he preached twice, gave 
the communion, sat down to dinner; at the end of 
which he begged their excuse, and went into his 
cell to take some rest. There be was found, a 
little after, dead upon his bed, but more like a man 
asleep. Who would not think this death more 
happy than a long sickness? But he wanted the 
sacred ceremonies. True, and so did the eunuch’s 
baptism, I suppose, want those which are now in 
use, and yet it was not worse than ours. But it is 
asad thing to die alone. Whyso? The presence 
of one single angel is sufficient to transport the soul 
to heaven. Sometimes, indeed, thcre are those 
present who can comfort a dying man, but more 
frequently there are those that add to their trouble.” 

It would be too long to set down all the examples 
he brings, both ancient and modern, of good men 
who have had a sudden passage to another life. I 
shall only ask, why that should be dreaded so 
much, which God hath seemed to grant as a favour 
to many, whom he hath taken away (as Erasmus 
there writes) either as they were reading divine 
service, or when they were preaching, or intent in 
meditation of celestial things? Let it be but our 
business to order our life as we ought, and there 
will be no cause to stand in fear of sudden death. 
And if we see those posted away who were not 50 
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careful as they should have heen to live well, let it 
be a warning to us to prepare ourselves the more 
carefully, and to exhort others not to put off so 
necessary a business till the last. It is too late to 
be concerned for those who are gone; let us fear 
rather for those that remain: fear, I mean, lest they 
should die in their sins, but not lest they should die 
suddenly, which many good men have desired, and 
others as good have endured. 

But it is time to dismiss this particular cause of 
grief, for the cure of which, as well as others of the 
like kind, let us proceed further and weigh what 
follows. 


SECTION V. 

Which contains comforts against the loss of children, 
parents, consorts, friends, upon a duc consideration 
what every one of them is. 

Let us consider well who it is for whom we make 
our lamentations. Whois it, I say, that death hath 
taken away fromus? Jl erhaps it is an infant, a poor 
little weakling newly crept into the light. And this 
hath the least of wonder in it of all other things, that 
such a little spark of life should be blown out. A 
greater wonder it is that it was not strangled in the 
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gate of the womb. A little while ago it had no life, 
and it is now but as it then was. We were once 
content without it; why cannot we be content 
without it now? It never loved us, nor was capable 
to show any affection to us, and therefore we may 
the better part with it. It was scarce tied to our 
heart, and therefore it need not make the strings 
crack. It was not unwilling to go out of the world, 
and if it had lived longer death would have been 
more against its will. It hath lost no great matter, 
for it knew not the benefits of life. It hath cost us 
nothing, or we have been but at a small charge about 
it, and, therefore, our loss is not so great neither as 
we make it. If it could have known the miseries of 
living, and it had been put to its choice, very likely 
it would not have chosen to live, but to be what now 
it is. It hath not blotted its soul by any sin, nor 
deflowered the virgin purity wherein it was born. 
If it have any thing to complain of, it is only this, 
that it was born. And, therefore, let us be content, 
for it is better perhaps for it, and not much the 
worse for us. If we weep so much for an infant, 
what shall we do fora man? Either let us now let 
down the sluice, or else expect that we shall then be 
drowned. If it had lived to be a man, it might 
have done as we do, miserably bewail the death of 
its children ; and, therefore, either let us not thus 
H 2 
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bewail it, or else think it happy that it lived not to 
be so miserable as we think ourselves, and both 
ways our grief will be cured. 

But suppose it be a child of a larger growth, 
whose death extorts these tears from us ; yet it is but 
one, and we have many more remaining. Shall we 
lose all the content of a great many, because we 
suffer the want of one? If the life of this one 
would have pleased us so much, then how joyful 
should we be in the life of four or five! If it be 
such a grief to lose a child, then let us be thankful 
that we lie not under the miserable grief of losing 
them all. But if we cannot take this patiently, 
then I doubt we shall run mad with impatience if 
God should take them all away. We must learn to 
part with more, by parting willingly with this one, for 
all must die too. Can he bear a stone weight, who 
cannot endure the load of one pound? And, yet, 
how justly may we fear that all the rest should 
shortly follow, seeing we fret so much at God’s 
hand in this! Suppose that this was the most 
goodly child, yet not fairer, sure, than all the rest 
put together ; or, if he was most beautiful, yet some 
of the others may be more wise. If this had all our 
love, then we may learn now how to divide our love 
equally, and take pleasure in loving more. If he 
loved us most, then he would have wished us (if he 
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had thought of it) not to make ourselves miserable by 
mourning for him. So Charidemus said to his 
friends when he was dying, It is God’s will that I 
should die, and there can nothing that is hurtful 
come from him; I am very willing to die, and I 
beseech you believe me in what I say, for 1] have a 
greater care to speak truth now than any of you can 
have. Grieve not for me, for I grieve not; do not 
make yourselves miserable, for I think not myself 
to be so. As much as ever you are able refrain from 
all sadness, for no sad thing hath befallen me. 
Thus we should say to our friends if we love them ; 
and, therefore, their love to us should not make us 
sad, because they would have all they love to be 
cheerful. If they could tell us their mind, they 
would certainly bid us cease our mourning, and 
therefore let us end it of our own accord. Let 
there be such a harmony still between us in our 
wills and desires, that we may not be wailing and 
lamenting, when they are wishing we may be com- 
forted. 

But let it be supposed that it is an only child; 
yet, are there not many hopes that you may have 
more? Who gave you this? Cannot he give you 
another? Hath not he that hath the keys of the 
grave, the keys of the womb also? If one die, then 
as long as the world lasts, another shall be born. 
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And if we desire children for the good of the world, 
then so they be born, it is no matter by whom. But 
if for our sake, then we may have them as well as 
others, though perpetual grief and sadness, you may 
be sure, is not the way to procure them. Or 
if God will give us none, then we m-y adopt 
one. Any child will Jove us, as if it were our 
own, if it know not that it is anybody's else. 
Nay, any one will love and serve us for what we 
have, and instead of one, we shall have many that 
will thank us (more than he perhaps) to be our 
heirs: but if we have nothing, then why should we 
desire children to leave them miserable? But, as J 
said, why should we not hope for more, and those 
better than him we lost? With this hope David 
comforted Bathsheba his wife, who bare a Jedidiah, 
a man beloved of the Lord. If we count it such a 
strange thing to die, then it should seem it is an 
ordinary thing to live, and so why should we not 
expect the new life of another? But if it be no 
strange thing to die, then (as I have said already) 
we may well be comforted. Or, if we should have 
no more, yet this may be some comfort, that then 
we shall have no more to mourn thus sadly for. 
Yea, suppose thou art the last of thy family and 
name (as was the great Scaliger, and Lipsius, also 
another excellent scholar), it is no great matter, 
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seeing the world is not to last long. If thyname must 
have an end, what needest thou to trouble thyself 
when it ends? And if men can think it no harm to 
suffer their name to die of itself (as Scaliger did who 
would not marry), why shouldst thou be troubled 
if thine perish, after due care to preserve and up- 
hold it? 

But, then, if thou hadst never so many children, 
yet who knows how they may prove ? If they should 
be bad, then thou thyself wilt say, that it had been 
better they had never been. They that thou 
mournest for, because they are dead, might have 
given thee greater cause of mourning if they had 
lived. If the death of a child be sad, his wickedness 
would have been far sadder, for that is a worser 
death. He that dies, doth trouble his parents but 
once ; but he that is bad, is a perpetual torment to 
them. He that is dead cannot indeed help his 
parents, but then he doth not hurt them, as many a 
bad one doth. For those that are dead we only 
grieve, we do not fear; but for those that are bad we 
fear perpetually, and we grieve also: yea, all the 
sUrrow we now conceive at their death, will not 
equal, perhaps, the mere fear which we should have 
had from their infancy, lest their life should prove 
bad. 

It is said in the life of John the patriarch of 
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Alexandria, that a merchant came to him to pray for 
a son of his that was at sea, that he might be safe. 
Within a month the child died, and his ship likewise 
was cast away ; and, when he was much troubled at 
this double loss, he thought one night that he saw 
the patriarch standing by his bed, and saying to 
him, ‘*Thou desiredst me to pray that thy son 
might be safe, and behold now he is safe, for he is 
dead. If he had lived wickedly in his future course, 
then he could not have been safe.” And, besides 
their badness, suppose our children should have 
died of some infamous and base death, this would 
have troubled us more than death itself. Yea, 
some there have been that have sought their 
parents’ death, and what a trouble would this have 
been! Some have slain their fathers, and others 
their mothers, and who was there left to mourn 
then? If you be affrighted at these strange supposals 
(which somctimes have had a real truth), yet, con- 
sider once more, that if they had not been bad, who 
knows, notwithstanding, what miseries they might 
have endured worse than death? Can you tell what 
misfortunes might have befallen them, which might 
have made them wish they had died sooner? They 
are now dead, perhaps they have that which 
afterward they might have desired, and not so 
easily obtained. For how many and frequent occa- 
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sions are there of sorrow here? To find a life 
without crosses, we must seek among them that last 
but from morn to night; and, so great are the 
troubles and anguish which some endure, that their 
life is nothing else but a long-continued death, 
which made one of the Gymnosophists answer 
Alexander, when he asked whether death or life 
was stronzer, ‘‘ Life sure, for that bears the 
most evils.” And suppose he that is dead should 
not have been miserable, yet now he is gone, if 
he might rise again, it is likely he would not, lest 
he should know again the fear and the pains of 
dying. 

He is freed from the vanity and vexation of life, 
and from the terrors and agonies of death. He 
hath left the evils of this world, as well as the 
goods, and is out of a capacity of suffering, as well 
as of enjoying any thing here. ‘‘ And is it a little 
that a vast number of mankind suffers? Listen to 
their complaints and lamentations everywhere, and 
it will put you in mind how happy he is, who now is 
not in danger so much as to hear them. Thou mayst 
understand from my calamity’’ (says a great man* 
tu the French king’s ambassador, upon such an 
uccasion) ‘‘ how many of the blows of fortune thy 
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son hath escaped by a timely death; to which 
nothing would have more exposed him, than that 
which thou most valued, the greatness of his wit, 
and the little concern his mind had for his body. 
for these two, above all other things, are wont to 
stir up the envy of the multitude, as fire doth 
smoke. And from envy first comes contention, and 
then undeserved hatred; and, by-and-by, follow 
those things which T am not the first nor the last 
that shall suffer. But if my fortune be not bad 
enough to make one fear a longer life, conceive to 
thyself the wretched condition of others ; who have 
broke their legs by falls, who groan under the 
wounds they have received in war, who have studied 
out their eyes, or in the torments of the stone not 
so much protract their life as their death. There 
are none of these things, which may not befall any 
body ; except those only whom death hath placed 
in safety. Therefore, if ever the honours, the em. 
bassies, the fame he might have had, or any other 
thing which we rather fancy than can promise our- 
selves, come into thy mind; remember presently 
that those miserable things might have as well 
befallen him ; and the rather, because in human life, 
there are many evil things without good, but no 
good things without a mixture of evil.”’ 

‘¢ Therefure | would have thee imprint that of 
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the Greek comedy very often inthy mind. If thou 
couldst know that the whole time he did not live 
would have been always fortunate, then indeed his 
death was too hasty ; but if he was to spin out that 
time under grievous miseries, thou wouldst be recon- 
ciled I suppose to his death, and no longer quarrel 
with it. But if the death of all Christians be to 
be received with thanks to God, rather than with 
lamentations; surely that death is most of all to 
be welcomed which hath exempted an innocent age, 
untainted with this world’s wickedness, not only 
from the danger of sicknesses and calamities, but 
which is far greater, from the danger of being made 
bad. Therefore I would have thee frequently say 
to thyself, That good, that beautiful soul, could no 
other way secure me of it. There is nothing now 
I am to provide for it; I only owe a great many 
thanks to God for the use of it thus long. I have 
lost nothing by its death, but what I wanted with 
an equal mind before it was born. And one thing 
I have gained by it, which still remains with me, 
a memory of those sweet things that I saw, those 
joyful things which were told me of it; for which 
I should be very ungrateful, if I should return no- 
thing to God, but a long sadness of mind, that is, 
for good, nothing but evil.” 

After the same manner also, I remember that 
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great divine, St. Gregory Nazianzen, comforts his 
parents against the loss of his dear brother Ceesarius. 
‘SWe are sad to think,’’ saith he, ‘‘ that Ceesarius 
shall rule and govern no more: but let us consider 
withal that none shall hereafter domineer or tyran- 
nize over him. None shall fear or stand in awe of 
him more: but he shall not fear neither the inso- 
lencies of a grievous master, who is not worthy, 
perhaps, to be a servant. He shall heap up no more 
riches: no, nor shall he be envied by others, or 
tormented by his own desires of increasing wealth. 
Hippocrates, Galen, and all the rest he shall expound 
no more: but he shall not labour under diseases 
neither; no, nor bear the burthen of other men’s 
miserics. He shall demonstrate Euclid, Ptolomy, 
and Hero, no more: but he shall not be vexed neither 
with the proud ignorance of empty people. Plato, 
and Aristotle, and Pyrrho, and all their fellows, can 
do him no more credit: nor shall he cast in his mind 
how to dissolve their little subtleties. What shall 1 
remember more? Those high-prized things, which 
are so greedily sought by all, wife and children, he 
shall have none: nor shall he mourn for them, or 
be lamented by them; either by leaving them to 
others, or being left himself a monument of calamity.”’ 

All this is true, may some say: my child is free 
from all the dangers and miseries of this life; but 
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if you knew what a rare creature it was that I have 
lost, you would allow my continued complaints. The 
heir of an illustrious house, the prop of his family, 
the hope of his country, the child of a thousand 
prayers, and that in the spring and flower of his age. 
What heart of adamant would not sympathize with 
one in this condition ? I will answer you in the words 
of a great friend of the father now mentioned, who is 
ready to comply with your sorrows, if you will be 
but as forward to receive his consolations: ‘ I con- 
fess,” saith St. Basil, in a letter of his to Nectarius 
on this subject, ‘‘ that it is impossible to be insen- 
sible of your loss. There was nobody but wished, 
when he was alive, that they had such a son: and 
when he was dead, they wept for him as if he had 
been their own. Nay, if we would complain and 
abandon ourselves to weeping for this accident, the 
whole time of our life is not long enough for it. If 
all mankind would groan with us, they could not 
make a lamentation equal to this loss: no, though 
they should make a river with their tears. The sun 
himself, if he were sensible, would shrink at such a 
spectacle. But if we will let the gift of God, which 
he hath put into our hearts, interpose, that sober 
reason which sets a measure to our souls in pro- 
sperity, it will suggest many things which we have 
seen and heard, to moderate us in these sad circum- 
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stances. It will tell us, that this life is full of 
affliction, and that all places abound with examples 
of human calamities. But above all, that it is the 
command of God not to lament the dead in the 
faith of Christ, because of the hope of the resurrec- 
tion: and that there are great crowns laid up for 
great patience. If we suffer rcason to sing these 
things in our ears, we may find some moderate end 
of this evil. And, therefore, 1 exhort thee as a 
generous combatant to fortify thyself against the 
heaviness of this stroke, and not lie down under the 
weight of sorrow. Being persuaded, that though 
the reasons of God’s dispensations are out of our 
reach, yet we ought entirely to accept that which is 
ordered by one so wise and loving; although it be 
heavy and grievous to be borne. For he knows how 
to appoint to every one what is profitable, and why 
he hath set unequal terms to our life. The cause is 
incomprebensible by us, why some are carried away 
sooner, and others tarry longer in this toilsome and 
miserable life: so that we ought in all things to 
adore his loving kindness, and not to take anything 
illat his hands. Remembering the great and famous 
voice of Job, who, when he heard that his ten 
children were all struck dead in one moment, said, 
The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; as it 
pleased the Lord, so it is come to pass. Let us 
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make this admirable language our own. They are 
rewarded with an equal recompense by the just 
Judge, who perform the same worthy actions. We 
are not robbed of a child, but only have restored 
him to the lender; nor is his life extinct, but only 
translated to a better. The earth doth not cover 
our beloved, but Heaven hath received him: let us 
tarry awhile, and we shall be in his company. The 
distance of time is but short between the arrival of 
scveral travellers to their inn: into which some are 
already turned, others are entering, and the rest are 
making great haste toward it: but they shall all 
come to one end. For though some perform the 
journey sooner, yet all are in the same road, and the 
sanic lodging expects them all.”’ 

Thus that holy man comforted Nectarius; and 
when he had done, he wrote the like consolatory 
letter to his wife, which is so full of good counsels, 
that I shall transcribe some of it. ‘‘ Those things,’’ 
saith he, ‘‘ which befall us, are not without Provi- 
dence, as the Gospel teaches us. For there is not a 
sparrow that falls to the ground without the will of 
our Father. Why should we go about to resist his 
will; seeing by all our strife we cannot repair what 
is already done, but we may lose and ruin ourselves? 
Let us not condemn the just sentence of God. We 
are not wise enough to discern his secret judgments. 
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Our Lord makes a trial of thee, how much thou 
lovest him. Now is the time, by patience, to take 
thy portion with the martyrs. The mother of the 
Maccabees saw seven of her children put to death, 
with miserable torments, and neither sighed, nor 
shed ignoble tears: but she gave God thanks, that 
she had any thing to offer to him. It is a great 
affliction, I confess, but there is a great rewaid for 
the patience. When thou wast made a mother, and 
broughtest forth a son, thou gavest God thanks ; but 
didst thou not think then that, being mortal thyself, 
thou broughtest forth a mortal child? What is there 
strange then in this, that he who was mortal, is now 
dead? He died, perhaps thou wilt say, before his 
time. How knowest thou that? He died in a very 
good time, for anything thou canst tell; for it is 
beyond the compass of our understanding to choose 
that which is most profitable for souls, and set the 
bounds of hurnan life.”’ 

Much more he adds to the same effect, which he 
repeats also in other letters on the like occasion. 
But after this, which was Jast said, what need is 
there of anymore? The most solid comforts are 
those which are derived from this humble submie- 
sion to Almighty God, and entire resignation of 
ourselves to his incomprehensible wisdom. Con- 
cerning which a modern writer (Malherbe) hath 
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spoken such excellent words, that I cannot forbear 
to translate them hither. ‘‘ Our lives,”’ saith he, 
‘‘are not all alike: their length is measured by the 
will of him that giveth them. He gathereth the 
fruit while it is green ; he stays till it be ripe; and 
he Jets it hang till it be rotten: whatsoever he doth, 
we owe this submission to our Creator, to believe he 
doth nothing unjustly. lle doth no wrong, neither 
to them he takes away young, nor to them he suffers 
to grow old. But to ask why he doth things with 
such diversity, is to question that which we shall 
not be resolved of, till we come to a place where 
there is a greater light; now, we are in such a 
darkness as renders all our curiosities unprofitable. 
There are plummets to sound the deep abysses of 
the sea, but none for God’s secrets. Believe me, 
and put this trouble out of your mind: it cannot 
stay there without diminution to your honour; and 
which is more (I must add) without disrespect to 
God.’’ **We wonder perlaps’’ (to use the words 
of one of our own nation (Dr. Donne), which is no 
less fruitful of good discourses than any other) ‘‘ to 
see a man, who in a wood were left at his liberty, to 
fell what trees he would, take only the crooked, and 
leave the straightest: but yet that man hath, perhaps, 
a ship to build, and not a house; and so hath use 
of that kind of timber. Let not us, who know, that 
I 
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in our Father’s house are many mansions, but yet 
have no model or design of that building, wonder 
at his taking in his materials: why he takes the 
young, and lcaves the oid, or why the sickly over- 
live them who had better health. Then is the will 
of God done in earth as it is in heaven, when we 
neither pretermit his actions, nor resist them, nor 
yet pass them over in an inconsideration, as though 
God had no hand therein ; nor go about to take 
them out of his hands, as though we could direct 
him to do them better.’’ 

I shall conclude this, with some considerations of 
the same writer, in a letter to a friend of his that 
had lost her son. ‘We do but borrow children 
of God, to lend them to the world. And when I 
lend the world a daughter in marriage, or @ son in 
any profession, the world doth not always pay me 
well again: my hopes are not always answered in 
that daughter, or that son. Of all that I lend to, 
the grave is my best paymaster. That shall restore 
me my child, where he and I shall have but one 
Father; and pay me my earth, when that earth 
shall be amber, a sweet perfume, in the nostrils of 
his and my Saviour. Since I am well content to 
send one son to the church, the other to the wars ; 
why should J be loath to send one part of either son 
to heaven, and the other to the earth? Comfort 
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yourself in this, my noble sister; but above all in 
this, that it is the declared will of God. Im sick- 
nesses and other worldly crosses, there are anxieties 
and perplexities ; we wish one thing to-day, in the 
behalf of a distressed child or friend, and another 
to-morrow, because God hath not yet declared his 
will. But when he hath done that by death, there 
is no room for any anxiety, for any perplexity, no, 
not for a wish; for we may not so much as pray for 
the dead. You know David made his child's sick- 
ness his Lent, but his death his Easter. He fasted 
till it was dead, but then he returned to his repast, 
because then he had a declaration of God’s will. I 
am far from quenching in you, or discharging natural 
affections: but 1 know your easy apprehensions, 
and over-tenderness in this kind. And therefore, 
since in so numerous a family as yours, every year 
is like to present you with some such occasion of 
sorrow; I advise you in the office of a friend and a 
brother, and priest of God, not only to take this 
patiently, asa declaration of God’s present will; but 
catechistically, as an instruction for the future: and 
that God in this tells you, lle will do so again, in 
some other of your friends. For, to take any one 
cross patiently, is but to forgive God for once ; but, 
to surrender oneself entirely to God, is to be ready 
fur all that he shall be pleased to do.”’ 
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These general antidotes being timely used, will 
preserve us from fainting under any other evil of 
this nature; and I need not be solicitous to pre- 
scribe more particular remedies against them. But 
if any expect I should, and tell me it is the death of 
their parents which they bewail; they that brought 
them into the world, are themselves gone out of it : 
1 desire to know of them, what wonder there is in 
this. If our parents had not been to go out, what 
need would there have been of bringing usin? If 
they were designed to stay always, then there had 
been no room for us. They might more easily 
remember their mortality than we, for there is no 
act that puts us more in mind of death, than that 
whereby we give another life. And it is but one 
of them it is likely that we have lost, we may then 
love the other the more. Or if both, yet we have 
least reason to complain about their death of all 
others; for both nature, and they themselves, and 
we also, would have them die before us. We com- 
plain that people die when they are young, and will 
we complain too when they die of old age? Then 
it seems we will have none die, and cannot be con- 
tented unless they live always. Would they have 
been willing to have becn left childless without you? 
If not, then they have their choice to go first. Or 
are you so well in love with death, that it would 
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have been more acceptable to you to have gone 
before? Orso much in love with them, that on 
that account you had rather have died than they ? 
Then know that your death would as much more 
have troubled them, than theirs doth you; as the 
love of parents to their children transcends the love 
of all children unto them — It is very well then as it 
is. It is not handsome neither to complain when 
we are forty or fifty years of age, that our parents 
are dead, for they could live no longer; or if they 
could, it would have been but a kind of death. If 
we will not cease to complain when we are of age, 
neither shall we ever cease when we grow older. 
For as Cardan tells us, a poor woman once came to 
his door to beg an alms, and though she were 
scventy years of age, yet she used this argument in 
her complaints, that she was a poor fatherless and 
motherless creature, and had none to take any care 
of her. We need the less of their care, when we 
can take care of ourselves. 

But perhaps they die before we are of age, and 
can take care of ourselves. Then we are least sen- 
sible of their loss; or if we are so considerate as to 
know that, we may consider also such things as 
these—there is none fatherless that hath God for his 
father: and he that hath not, would be little better 
for his earthly parents. If they were good, let us 
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follow their example, and remember their counsel : 
if they were bad, they would not have been true 
parents to us; and it is well, perhaps, that we had 
not such an example to follow. They may live still 
in us, if they were good; if they were bad, we had 
need live the better ; and spend those tears for their 
sins (which may entail curses on us) which we 
bestow upon them. But besides, it is observed by 
some, that the most eminent persons that have been 
in the world did Jose their parents when they were 
young, or else it is like they had not proved so 
eminent. The great Cesar, and his successor, 
Augustus ; Alexander, the monarch of the world ; 
Cicero, the famous orator; Galen, the most excel- 
lent physician; Aristotle, the great philosopher, are 
all examples of this truth. If these had enjoyed the 
support of their parents to Jean upon, they might 
not have tried their own sufficiency, nor exercised 
their abilities ; or else they might have been wholly 
eclipsed by their lustre, and done nothing to be 
taken notice of in the world. 

‘But my loss,” will some sorrowful creature say, 
is greater than all this: no less than half myself is 
gone from me. Death hath ravished a husband 
out of my bosom, and he the tenderest in the world.”’ 
A sad case, I must confess; but it is well, since 
death is so common, that he hath left one half and 
not taken all. 
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“¢ Would he had,” will that passionate soul reply ; 
‘«T cannot live in any joy, now that the better part 
of me is dead and gone. O that I had never lived 
to see this day, or not out-lived it! Who can think 
of so wide a breach, and not be ready to go out at 
it?’? But stay a little, I beseech you: did you 
never think of this before now? Did you not take 
one another with this clause ‘till death us do 
part?”’ Death and you ought to have been better 
acquainted before this time. It sought youracquaint- 
ance long ago, and would have been as familiar with 
you as your husband. Who spoke of parting with 
you, when you first came together: and now that 
you are parted, hath set you free again as you were 
before? If you like that state so well, you are at 
liberty to seek another self. If you do not like 
to be tied in such a yoke; why do you mourn thus 
for the gaining of your freedom? Or if you liked 
that person so well, as not to be able to think of 
any Other; then you may have the glory to stand 
among the rare and noble examples of conjugal 
Jove and friendship: who have preserved the image 
of their deceased husband or wifc, so lively engraven 
in their hearts, that nothing could ever displace it, 
or blot it out. 

‘‘ Alas!’ may some of the tenderer sex say (whose 
hearts are commonly most deeply wounded with this 
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affliction) ‘‘ what a pitiful glory is this! and what a 
torment will it prove to me, to have only the image 
of such a person ever in my sight! It is not pos- 
sible to keep myself from being in pain and anguish, 
when I feel that he is torn from me. Since God 
hath made man and wife not to be two but one flesb ; 
how can J take this separation otherwise, than as if 
my body were cut in sunder?’’ In such language 
i remember St. Basil represents the complaints of a 
desolate widow; and if you please hear his answer, 
in a letter to the wife of Arinthzeus, some part or 
other of which may help, perhaps, to compose the 
spirits of such persons, whom I cannot but pity 
above all other: and make them conceive some joy, 
when they look upon the image of what they have 
lost. And if you mect with some things in it that 
have been said already, do not therefore skip it over 
hastily, for second thoughts of a good thing are 
better than the first; and the same thing in a new 
dress may mect with those affections which it did 
not excite before. 

‘‘ There is none,’ saith he, ‘‘that doth not sigh 
for such aman. Who can be s0 stony-hearted as 
not to shedatear for him? Yet let us not com- 
plain that we are deprived of him, but give thanks 
to God who joined you together, that you have lived 
so long with him. To be bereaved of a husband, 
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is common to you with all other women; but to 
dwell with such an one, it may be questioned 
whether any can glory in the like happiness. For 
to say the truth, God who made us all, created this 
man as an example of human nature, so that all 
eyes were turned towards him, all tongues praised 
him; and many could not believe Arinthzeus to be 
dead, when they heard the sad tidings of it. But 
he hath suffered only that, which shall one day befal] 
the heavens, the earth, and the sun itself. He diced 
also in his full splendour; and by his happiness in 
this world, did not forfeit that of the next. Trans- 
Inte, therefore, thy mind from things present, to 
the care of those that are to come; so that thou 
mayst be worthy by good works to enter into the 
same place of rest and repose. Spare thy aged 
mother, spare thy young daughter, who have no 
other comforter left but thyself. Be an example of 
courage to the rest of womankind, and so moderate 
thy passions, that thine heart may not fail thee, nor 
thou mayst not be swallowed up of grief. And 
above all things look to the great reward of patience, 
which is promised by our Lord Jesus Christ, in re- 
compense of what we do here. Do not think (as he 
adds in another epistle to her) that any affliction 
idly befalls the servants of God, who are under his 
special care ; but for a proof of their sincere love to 
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our Creator. For as great labours bring the Athlete 
to their crowns, so are Christians by these trials 
brought to perfection, if they receive with a becom- 
ing patience and all thanksgiving whatsoever is 
ordered by our Lord. And there is nothing, I 
assure you, but is administered by the goodness of 
our Master, and therefore ought not to be received as 
grievous, though for the present it hurt our weak- 
ness, For though we know not the reasons by which 
every thing is done, as good, by our Master; yet this 
we ought to persuade ourselves, that what hath hap- 
pened was profitable, either for us, because of the 
reward of patience ; or for the soul departed, that 
it might not be farther engaged in a world so full of 
wickedness. ”’ 

These were the arguments whereby he comforted 
other persons as well as her, as appears by his letter 
to the wife of Brison. To whom he adds these 
words : ‘* Let thy children be as so many lively pic- 
tures of him to comfort thee in his absence. Let 
thy thoughtfulness and care about their education, 
draw aside thy mind from these sad reflections. 
And by aconstant solicitude to please God the rest 
of thy life, thou wilt get an excellent ease and quiet 
to thy afflicted thoughts. For a preparation for our 
defence before Jesus Christ, and to study to be 
found among those that love him, will be sufficient 
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to obliterate all our sorrow, so that we shall not be 
swallowed up in it.” 

The same he writes to one that had lost an excel- 
lent wife ; a person so fit for him, that they might 
see themselves in each other as in aglass. ‘ But 
why should we contend with such a law of God as 
is past so many ages ago? We are not the first 
nor the only persons that suffer on this fashion. It 
is a common thing for all to die, though to have a 
good wife is peculiar to few, whom God blesses. 
The truth is, to grieve for a separation from a wife, 
is one of the gifts of God ; for I have known many 
that have parted with them, just as if they had 
thrown off a burden.”’ 

The rest I shall not recite, because I would leave 
some room fora long discourse of another great 
person (St. Chrysostom), addressed to disconsolate 
widows ; the sense whereof is this :—‘‘ I have lost 
(saith some sad soul) not only my companion, but 
my guide, my stay, my shield, my second self. 1 
doubt not of the resurrection, which St. Paul treats 
of: but what shall I do in the mean time? Much 
business have I to manage, but I am become only 
a fit prey for every cormorant, who hath a mind to 
be unjust. The servants who before reverenced 
me, will now despise a silly woman. If my hus- 
band ever obliged anybody, alas! it will be soon 
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forgot, now that he can do them no further kind- 
ness. But if he did them any wrong, they will be 
sure to take a severe revenge on me, who am not 
able to resist them. Thisis the thing that breeds 
me all my anguish: set this aside, and his death 
would not give me such a torment. What shall we 
answer (saith St. Chrysostom) unto this? Truly 
I could easily demonstrate, that not what they pre- 
tend, but an unreasonable passion, is the canse of 
words so sad and doleful. If this were the cause 
of their lamentation, then they must never cease to 
bewail themselves. But if after a year’s time all 
these tears are dried up, it is certain the want of 
their defence and comfort (which will then be most 
felt) is not-the only cause of them. But Jet it be 
supposed that this is the fountain of all their sor- 
row ; yet consider how much infidelity there is in 
it, that we should think it was they who took the 
care and patronage of us, not God. It cannot 
choose but provoke his displeasure, to see a creature 
of his more beloved than himself: and therefore, 
perhaps, he took away thy husband, because he was 
more to thee than thy God. The only One of Israel 
is very jealous, and cannot endure to be so slighted, 
that other things should have so much of our affec- 
tions, as his excellent goodness ; which is therefore 
to be beloved by us above all things, because it 
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expresses a love to us above all other creatures. 
What was the reason, I beseech you, that widow- 
hood and orphanage were so rare in the old times 
among good people? Why did Abraham and his 
Sarah, and Isaac, live to a great old age? Truly I 
think it was because Abraham loved God more than 
either of them: and when God did but say to him, 
Kill thy son; he went about it as readily, as if he 
had been to sacrifice a lamb. But we are heavy 
and dull: we are carried so headlong into the em- 
braces of creatures, that God is fain even against 
our wills to draw our affections to himself, by draw- 
ing them away from us. Do but love God more 
than thy husband, and I will undertake that either 
thou shalt not fall into widowhood ; or shalt not 
feel it so great a mischief when thou fallest into it. 
And I have a good ground for what I avouch; for 
thou hast him for thy husband and thy defence, that 
never dies ; and that loves thee infinitely more than 
any man cando. And if this reason be not sufficient 
to convince thee, I have a comparison that will do 
the business. Tell me; if thou hadst a husband 
who loved thee so much, as if he had no soul but 
thine; one that was as much beloved of others as 
he loved thee; one so wise and discrect, that he 
was as much admired as loved ; one so gentle and 
compliant, as if he was but waa tu thy impressions, 
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one that made thee shine as the moon.doth with the 
rays of the sun; and suppose thou hadst a child 
by this dear person, who dies before he comes of 
age; wouldst thou be miserably tormented and 
overwhelmed with sorrow and grief for the death of 
this child whilst thou didst enjoy such a better 
love? No, in no wise. He that is so fair and beau- 
tiful in thine cyes, would supply the want of it, as 
the sun doth the absence of the stars. He that is 
now loved and esteemed, would quite obscure and 
hide all the other excellences. Do but love God 
then more than this husband, and his glory, which 
puts out the lustre of all other things, will make 
thee as little troubled at his death, as in the other 
case thou wouldst be for thy child’s. Nay, far 
less, one would in reason think ; inasmuch as God 
is infinitely more above that husband, than he above 
the child. 

‘« Besides, what is it which thou receivest from 
thy husband that is comparable to what the love of 
God gives thee? Are they not pangs and labours, 
and as the world goes, unkind words perhaps, and 
angry chidings ? Or if thou canst tell me of better 
things, what are they? What are fine clothes or 
jewels, and honours, and such-like things, to the 
Son of God; to the brotherhood and adoption; to 
the kingdom and eternal glory ; to the life of God 
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and coheirehip with the only begotten? Wilt thou 
after all this tell me thou canst not but be passion- 
ately troubled for thy husband’s loss? Methinks 
thou shouldst consider, that if thou wantest him, 
thou hast God. If thou wantest thy menial ser- 
vants and attendants, thou hast the guard of spi- 
ritual powers: the dominions and _ principalities 
of heaven are thy ministers. If thou sayest thy 
children want a father ; that cannot be, seeing God 
is the Father to the fatherless. If thou fearest they 
shall want necessaries, tell thyself who gave them 
to thee, and whether the life be not more than meat, 
and the body than raiment. Or if thou fearest they 
shall not be so well provided for as otherwise they 
might have been; how many could I tell thee of, 
that have been bred by widows, and proved famous ? 
And on the other side, how many that have had 
fathers, and been good for nothing? Put the fear 
of God in their hearts, and this will preserve thein 
more than a father. When the guard is set within, 
they will less need one without. This will be better 
than riches, and glory, and promotion to them ; 
this will make them famous both upon earth and 
in heaven. 

‘* Do not set thine eyes then on the youth, who 
by reason of his father’s greatness is girded with a 
golden belt, and rides on a prancing horse, and is 
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taken unto kings’ courts, and hath many tutors 
and governors following him at the heels: but cast 
thine eye above, open the gate of heaven by thy 
thoughts, look into that stately palace ; behold the 
King of glory there sitting on his throne ; and if 
he whom thou admirest on earth can be sooner ad- 
mitted thither than thy child, fetch a great sigh, fill 
the heavens with noise and clamour, I do not forbid 
thy lamentations. But seeing neither riches nor 
birth, nor anything else is there preferred, but only 
virtue and goodness; judge what reason thou hast 
to be content; and think how certain it is that 
nothing can make us dismally sad, if we will not 
be fools, but philosophers. 

‘‘ And for thyself, if thou complainest of being 
desolate and solitary, remember what the apostle 
saith, 1 Tim. v. 5, that such an one ‘trusteth in God.’ 
This is only an opportunity to enjoy more of the 
chiefest good. Thou hast more time and liberty to 
please God, now that thou hast none else to please. 
Thou art freed from all other bonds, to be tied faster 
to him. There are no chains, no restraints upon 
thee, to keep thee from doing what thou wouldst. 
Thou art separated from one husband, to be united 
to a better. Thou hast not the fellow-servant, but 
thou bast the master. Thou hast not thy husband 
to talk with thee, but God is thy husband. When 
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thou prayest, dost not thou talk with God? When 
thou readest, doth not God talk with thee? And 
what doth he say to thee? Words more desirable, 
more sweet, than can drop from any husband’s lips. 
If he speak never so kindly, the matter is not great ; 
for he is but a fellow-servant. When the Lord 
himself will be pleased to embrace and speak lov- 
ingly to his hand-man, this is a strange piece of 
service. And observe I beseech you how he serves 
and waits upon us: hear in what words he bespeaks 
our affections. ‘Come unto me all you that are 
weary and heavy laden, and you shall find rest to 
your souls.’ And again by the prophet he cries, 
‘Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of her 
womb? Yea, she may forget, yet I will not forget 
thee.” What charms are there in these words? 
And what can have more of honey in them, than 
those expressions in the Song of Songs, My love, 
my dove, my fair one, my paradise, &c. And yet 
this is the language of God to men. If we will not 
rest satisfied in so tender a kindness, there is no 
remedy, but we must be miserable.” 

To this purpose writes that excellent person, 
with an elegance, which, though 1 could not imitate, 
yet I could not but follow; till ] have run beyond 
the bounds within which 1 inteuded to confine this 
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discourse. And yet the minds of such persons, as 
I am now treating withal, are many times so clouded 
by their sorrow, that it will be charity to try all 
other means to brighten and clear them. I shall 
recommend therefore to them, before I take leave 
of this argument, the advice of a grcat man in a 
neighbouring country not many years ago (Mons. 
du Vair) sent to a lady oppressed with an obstinate 
grief for the loss of a dear husband. His words are 
to this sense. ‘ Come to yourself again, madam, 
and think what you are doing. You drive away 
and estrange from you that very thing, which you 
love above all the world, and may enjoy continually, 
if you please. For where, I pray you, do you think 
that is which you so much cherished and Joved ? 
You will answer me; in heaven: and so itis, I 
make no question, full of joy and content among 
the blessed. But withal you believe that things 
above are so separated from us, that they can be 
po more re-joined to us, as long as we live. Oh 
how much are you deceived! God himself, who is 
the highest and farthest from our natures, is con- 
tinually in us to give us unspeakable joy from his 
presence ; if our souls be fit to harbour and enter- 
tain him. The holy angels are continually about 
us, if we take care to draw them to us. And how 
do we know, that blessed souls in whom the faith of 
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a holy love could never die, would not come to visit 
us, if we made ourselves fit to receive them; and 
they found nothing in us contrary to their nature 
and happiness, which hindered us from going to- 
wards them? And what greater obstacle can there 
be unto it, than tears and sorrow? The wings that 
must carry us up thither, are our thoughts: which 
animated by our desires and the ardours of a holy 
friendship, must never cease beating till they raise 
us up to that which we look for. And what do our 
tears but wet the wings of our thoughts, and hinder 
the flight of them. Do you not see that among the 
vapours which arise from the earth, those which 
proceed from rivers and marshes, and other moist 
places, stop in the middle region of the air, and 
melting there, return from whence they came? 
Whereas those which come from drier matters, soar 
up higher, till being inflamed, they turn into comets 
apd other celestial fires. Do you believe in like 
manner that your thoughts, though never so pious, 
can never mount high, if they be clogged and wet 
with abundant tears? Let them be heated by the 
sacred flame of your holy friendship, and purified 
from worldly contagion; and taking their flight 
through a calm, and undisturbed spirit, as through 
a clear and bright air, you will questionless over- 
take that which is fled from you; and embrace that 
K 2 
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blessed soul, and grasp the splendour of that eternal 
light wherewith it is clothed. And you will find it, 
as if it consented to your desires, coming down 
again all along your thoughts as by a thread, giving 
you a more perfect rejoicing therein than can be 
imagined. It will dwell in you (at least by the 
lively image of your vehement thought) and seem 
as if it were yourself. For we find that in corporeal 
things, a violent imagination makes us believe we 
see and touch that which is farthest from us. Try, 
madam, that which I say, and you will find it most 
true. Make use of this troublesome grief, which 
you cannot be rid of, to spur your desires, to be 
rejoined to that at the loss of which you so much 
repine.’’ 

Thus he. To which methinks I hear some reply, 
that this way is too sublime for their spirits. They 
cannot mount themselves on this fashion, but cleave 
fast to these terrestrial objects. It may be so; and 
all that | can say to such is this, that next to God 
aud our blessed Saviour, whom they apprehend, I 
hope, everywhere, to take care of those that commit 
themselves to the fatherly providence of the most 
supreme reason; they should entertain themselves 
in the company and embraces of their remaining 
friends whose presence is most delightful, and con- 
verse most comfortable. And all of them put 
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together, may make a sensible image of a dead 
husband. 

I know they will say, but these friends may die 
too, and then what shall Ido? I have told you 
already, and therefore have the less to add on this 
subject. Yet I shall remember you of the words of 
Seneca, concerning the death of a friend, which are 
to this purpose. ‘‘ If thou hast other friends besides 
this, is it not a great reproach to them of their un- 
worthiness, that all of them are not able to comfort 
thee for the loss of one? If thou hast no more, 
then thou hast done thyself a greater wrong than 
God hath done thee; for he hath taken but one, 
and thou hast made never a one. God makes men 
(as is said by some) and we make friends. And if 
thou beest desirous of more, and findest such need 
of them, thou hast leisure now to go and seek them. 
He can never want friends, that wants not vir- 
tue. Heloveth not one well, that cannot love any 
more than one. Is it not a ridiculous folly for a 
man to shrug and cry when ke hath lost his coat, 
rather than go to fetch another garment to cover 
him from the cold? If he be taken away whom 
thou didst love, seek another whom to love. It is 
far better to repair thy loss, than to mourn for it. 
And if thou canst not find another to thy mind, how 
couldst thou be a friend to him that is dead, if thou 
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hast no power to help thyself? Why should not a 
good man find enongh in God and himself? The 
want of nothing, can make thee want virtue; and 
he that hath that, hath enough. Nay, every good 
man is thy friend, if thou beest good: and they 
that never saw thy face before, if they see thy good- 
ness, will be good unto thee. All good men ought 
to be friends, though they be not much acquainted.” 

I have passed over this last particular (as you 
see) very swiftly, because 1 observe my discourse 
swells to a greater bigness than I intended: and 
in some of the following considerations you shall 
find satisfaction to every one of these cases, if you 
will but concoct them. 


SECTION VI. 


Which directs how to quiet ourselves by comparing our- 
selves, both with ourselves and with others; and there 
are five ways of comparison insisted on. 


ConsIDER so fur as tv make comparisons. And 
first of all compare thyself now with what thou once 
wast, yea with what thon once wast not. There 
was a time when thou thyself wast not so much as 
dead ; for thou wast not at all, nor hadst any capa. 
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city of joy or sorrow. Hath God dealt unkindly 
with thee in giving thee a being capable of both? 
Wouldst thou have refused a being (if we may sup- 
pose an offer to be made to nothing) unless he 
would have given thee nothing but joy, and never 
taken away what he gave thee? Unless thou hast 
a mind to be nothing, be contented with what thou 
art. Then thou hadst not these relations, for thou 
hadst not thyself. Why shouldst thou mourn now 
that thou hast them not, since thou hast thyself? 
Is there not more reason to be thankful for a being, 
though capable of mourning, than to be troubled at 
the occasion of it? Surely thou dost not desire to 
cease thy mourning by ceasing to be. Ease thyself 
then of thy grief by the being that God hath given 
thee. Ifthou couldst not mourn then, do not mourn 
now. But then consider, that since thon hadst a 
being, there was a time when thou hadst none of 
these relations, no wife, nor children, nor friends 
which thou art deprived of. Yet thou didst not 
then weep and lament, and trouble thyself as now 
thou dost. Seeing thou art what thou wast, be 
contented as thou wast. What difference is there 
between that time and this? Thou wast as much 
without them then, as now thou art; why shouldst 
thou not be as much contented now as then? All 
the difference between thosc that want a thing, and 
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those that lose it, is only this; that they who lose 
it once had that, which they that want it, never 
had. Now shall we be the more troubled because 
we once had it ? one would think that their trouble 
should be the greatest that neither have it, nor ever 
had it. We have reason to be more pleased that we 
had it, if there were any good in it; and if there 
was none, then we have no reason to be displeased 
that we have it not. Say, hadst thou rather never 
have enjoyed thy friends, than now be deprived 
of them? Was thy condition worse or better here- 
tofore? If it was but equal to thy present, then 
thou hast reason to be equally pleased : remember 
how thou wast then, and beso now. If it was 
worse then, why shouldst thou be now worse trou- 
bled? If it were better then, why didst thou change 
it, seeing thou knewest that all must die? No 
question it is better to have enjoyed a good thing, 
than never to have known it. And therefore secing 
thou art no worse now than thou wast once, but 
hast been better than once thou wast, be not 
more troubled than thou wast once; yea, be less 
troubled. 

But, Secondly, compare thy present condition 
with what thou may’st be. This is not the worst 
that may befal thee in such a world of miseries. 
Suppose, then, that thou shouldst lose all thy chil- 
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dren as Job did, and then lose thy whole estate ; 
that the sea should swallow one part, and the fire 
burn another, and thieves rob thee of a third, and 
bad debtors quite undo thee. Suppose after all 
this, that a fire should begin to burn in thy own 
bones, and that should break into boils, and they 
should break into scabs, and thou shouldst be poor, 
even to a proverb, as that holy man was. Must 
thou not be contented then? But how is that 
possible, seeing thou canst not be contented now? 
If such a shower of tears fall from thine eyes for 
this little loss, then sure thou wilt make a flood 
or a deluge. But what wilt thou do at last after 
all thy Jamentations? Wilt thou kill thyself > 
Then it seems thou takest death to be the end of 
all troubles ; and I wonder thou shouldst be so 
troubled at that which hath eased thy friend of them. 
Or what clse wilt thou do? comfort thyself? Try 
how thou canst do that now; for if thy stomach 
refuse cordials in this distemper, never expect 
that it will digest them, when thou wilt be far 
more sick and apt to vomit them up again. If 
Job had cursed the day wherein he was born 
at the first breach that God made upon his estate, 
what expressions of grief (below a great sin) had 
he left for himself when he sate upon the dung- 
hill? The good man took the first losses so pa- 
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tiently, that all the rest which befel him could not 
move him to greater impatience. Dothou remem- 
ber him, and say to thy soul, come, be quiet, this 
is not the worst that may betide us; we have no 
such cause tu cry as we may have; let us learn 
patience against a time when we may have more 
need of it. 

And then if we should be brought to the very 
dust, and fall as low as the dung of the earth, yet 
there is another way of considering what may be 
besides this. We may be as happy again, as now 
we account ourselves miserable. Our sorrow may 
be turned into joy, as our joy hath been turned 
into sorrow. Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy may come in the morning, according as | have 
said in the former discourse; and so it was with 
Job, whom God blessed in his latter end, more than 
in his beginning ; we have seen the end of the Lord, 
(saith the apostle James) that the Lord is very piti- 
ful and of tender mercy. But then this pity of his 
is to be obtained only by patience. If we cannot 
be contented, it is needful, we may think, that he 
should teach us it still by greater losses. 

Thirdly, compare what thou hast lost, with what 
thou hast not lost. God Jeaves commonly more 
than he takes. He takes away thy children per- 
haps, but thou hast thy husband, and he is better 
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than ten sons. Or if thou hast lost thy husband 
also, yet thou hast thyself; and why should a 
living man complain? And thou hast God himself, 
whom nothing can take away from thee. Or if 
thou hast him not, yet thou mayst have him: and 
who knows but that therefore thou hast lost thy 
friends, because thou hast not him? God hath 
taken them away, that thou mayst scek after him. 
Wouldst thou have been willing that all thou hast 
should have been lost rather than this one friend ? 
Shall God raise him from the dead, all the rest go 
into his tomb? wilt thou have all, or else take com- 
fort in none? Then God may well take away all; 
and let thee have something to cry for. Yea, who 
is there destitute of all friends and comforters ? 
Job himself was not so spoiled, that they had robbed 
him of his friends. Though they did add indeed to 
his grief, yet it was their mistake, and not thcir 
want of love. And if we should have no better, 
then we may give God thanks, that he lets us see 
more than all our friends. Yea, it is a great mercy 
that God gives us time to cease our grief and trou- 
ble. And perhaps we have riches, and a pleasant 
dwelling, delightful walks, &c.: or if we have not, 
and can bear that patiently; then we may soon 
learn how to bear this. Do the poor people of 
Norway weep when they eat, because their bread is 
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made of the barks of trees, and sometimes of chaff ; 
not of corn as ours is? If there were no trees, nor 
chaff, nor any such thing to fill their mouths, they 
might well cry; but as long as we have what is need- 
ful, we should be content, for nothing is so needful as 
that. Let us not then weep because we have not so 
many friends as we had, for we have more than we 
deserve. Let us not mourn as though we were de- 
solate, when we want but one; no more than we 
complain of hunger when we have all variety of 
cheer, except one dish that we love most. But, 
Fourthly. Let us compare ourselves (if you please) 
with others. In other cases this is a thing we love 
to do, though there be so much danger in it that it 
may undo us. If we be guilty of any fault, then we 
comfort ourselves in comparisons, and think that we 
are not so bad as others. Now, that which we are 
apt to do when we do ill, we ought to do when we 
think we suffer ill. Is God more unkind to us than 
to any of our neighbours? Do not we see that 
many of our neighbours’ children are dead as well as 
ours ? Many of them have lost four or five, and we 
have lost but one. Nay, many of them never had 
any, and yet they do not therefore mourn and be- 
smear their faces with tears, and break their hearts 
with sighs. Our case is the very same now that we 
have none, but only that it is alittle better, because 
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we had onee some. Aad how thankful should we be 
that we had them so long, if it be desirable to have 
them at all? But, then, we may say further to 
ourselves, How many of them have lost their friends 
in the late wars ? How many hath the sword made 
widows, and the blood of how many of their children 
hath it drunk? Ours were taken away by the hand 
of God, but theirs were taken away by the hands of 
men. Our friends died in their beds, and theirs 
died in the ficld ; ours went, and theirs were driven 
out of the world. Come, let us go comfort our 
neighbours that have lost more than we, for they 
stand more in need of comfort. If they stand in 
need of none, then no more do we. 

It was very handsomely discoursed by Socrates 
(as Plutarch relates) that if we could all agree to 
put all the troubles and calamities of men into one 
heap, on this condition, that after every man had 
brought his and thrown them there, then they should 
all come again, and take cvery man an equal portion 
of them, there would be a great many that now 
complain, who would rather take up what they 
brought, and go their ways contented with them. 

And so Antimachus, an ancient poet, when his 
wife died, whom he loved exceedingly, he went and 
writ a poem bearing her name, whercin he reckoned 
up all the calamities that he could remember had 
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befallen any in the world. By this means he did 
deter himself from grief; for how can one suffer the 
miseries which others endure, if he cannot bear this 
light one of his own ? 

Fifthly, Let us compare ourselves with the ancient 
Christians. Their children were snatched out of 
their arms by the hands of tyrants. They saw their 
brains dashed out against the stones; their friends 
were buried in fires, or banished into strange places, 
and they had no comforters left but God and them- 
selves ; and their chiefest comfort was, that they 
must shortly die the same death. But, notwith- 
standing all this, and much more, they did not take 
it heavily, but (as Photius speaks) they bare it all 
thankfully, and blessed God who could tell how to 
govern the world beyond all the thoughts of men. 
Let not us who suffer but common things, weep 
with an extraordinary sorrow, when they who suf- 
fered most unnatural deaths, did bear it with more 
than natural courage. They might have been allowed 
to have wept blood, rather than we to shed tears; 
and, yet, they rejoiced as if their friends had been 
offered in sacrifice to God, and we weep as if they 
had been put to some shameful torments for their 
crimes. Shall we mourn more for the death of a 
friend, than they for a butchery? What arguments 
had they to comfort them which we have not? What 
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scripture had they before their eyes to stay their 
tears, which we read not? If either of us have 
more to comfort us than the other, it is we, for we 
have their most excellent example. And, when J 
think of the mother of the seven brethren, mentioned 
in the Maccabees, she calls my thoughts back a 
little further than the times of Christ. Did she 
wring her hands when she saw the skin of her son 
flayed off from his head? Did she cast any tears 
into the fire wherein another of them was fried? No, 
she speaks as cheerfully as if they were not stripping 
them of their skins, but clothing them with a royal 
robe. She looks upon them, not as if they lay 
upon a pan of coals, but in a bridal bed. She 
exhorted them, being filled with a courageous spirit, 
saying, * I cannot tell how you came into my womb, 
for I neither gave you breath nor life, ncither was it 
1 that formed the members of every one of you. 
But, doubtless, the Creator of the world, who formed 
the gencration of man, and found out the beginning 
of all things, will also, of his own mercy, give you 
breath and life again, as you now regard not your 
ownselves for his sake.” This marvellous woman 
(as she is called verse 20) knew very well that she 
did not give them life, and, therefore, why should 
she take so heavily their death? She considered 
they were none of hers, and why should not the 
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owner take them? She knew that she did not 
lose them, but only restore them; that life some- 
times is not worth the having; that unless God 
will have us live, no wise man would desire to live ; 
that none gives anything unto God, though it be his 
own, buthe gives them something better; and there- 
fore she said, Die, my sons, for that’s,the way to live. 

What poorness of spirit then is it, that we cannot 
see a soul put off her clothes without so much ado? 
That a Jewish woman could see seven souls torn 
out of their body, with more courage than a Chris- 
tian man can see one soul quietly depart and leave 
its lodging. 1 would wish every one to save his tears 
till some other time, when he may have some greater 
occasion for them. If he will weep much, let it be 
when he sees the bodics of his children or friends so 
mangled as theirs were. But if he would not weep 
out his cyes then, let him weep soberly, and not as 
if he were drunk with sorrow now. 


SECTION VII. 

Several Reasons are given against immoderate sorrow, 
which are comprised in fourteen questions, which we 
should make to ourselves. 

Arrer we have taken this course withourselves, we 
shall be the more prepared to hearken unto reason. 
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And let us proceed from making comparisons, to 
ask ourselves some questions, and stay till they give 
a good answer. Let us know of ourselves why we 
are so sad and heavy? Let us speak to our souls, 
and say, Tell me what is the matter? What is the 
cause of all this grief? Thou art a rational creature, 
what reason hast thou for all this sorrow? Thou 
art not to be pitied merely for thy tears, if thou 
canst cry without any cause. Hideous things appear 
sometimes before us to affright us, but they are the 
chimeras of a childish imagination, and not things 
really existent. Let us bid fancy then to stand 
aside awhile, and let reason speak what it is that so 
troubles us. Children cry who cannot speak, and 
we are not much troubled at it, because they cry for 
they know not what. Unless we therefore can tell 
why we weep, nobody will pity us, because it is not 
weeping that we are to mind, but the cause of 
men’s weeping. Let me tlicn propose these ques- 
tions to be answered, some of which will discover, 
that there is no cause of sad lamentations when our 
friends die : and if there be no cause that the fountain 
of tears should run, that is cause enough to stop it up. 

I. For whose sake dost thou weep? For the sake 
of him that’s dead, or for thy own? Not for hin 
that is dead sure, for we suppose him to be happy. 
Is it reasonable to say, Ah, me! What shall 1 do? 

L 
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I have lost a dear friend that shall eat and drink no 
more. Alas! he shall never hunger again; never 
be sick again; never be vexed and troubled; and, 
what is more, he shall never die again. Yet, this 
is the frantic language of our tears, if we weep for the 
sake of him that is gone. Suppose thy friend should 
come to thee and shake thee by the hand, and say, 
My good friend, why dost thou lament and afflict 
thy soul? J am gone tothe paradise of God, a sight 
most beautiful to be beheld, and more rare to be 
enjoyed. To that paradise am I flown, where there 
is nothing but joy and triumph, nothing but friend. 
ship and endless love. There am I where the head 
of us all is, and where we enjoy the light of his most 
blessed face. I would not live if I might again, no not 
for the love of thee. I have no such affection to thy 
society (once most dear unto me) that I would ex- 
change my present company to hold commerce with 
thee; but do thou rather comc hither as soon as thou 
canst, and bid thy friends that they mourn not for thee 
when thou dicst, unless they would wish thee to be 
miserable again. If we should have such a short 
converse with one of our acquaintance, what should 
we think, what should we say? Should we fall a 
mourning and crying again? Would it open a new 
sluice for our tears to flow out? Would we pray 
him to Zo to heaven no more, but stay with us? 
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Would we entreat him to beg of God that he might 
come and comfort us? If not, then let us be well 
content, unless we can give a better reason for our 
immoderate tears, than our love to him. Holeoth 
reports of a learned man that was found dead in his 
study, with a book before him. A friend of his was 
exceedingly amazed at this sight when he first came 
into the room ; but, when he looked a little further, 
he found his fore-finger pointing at this place in the 
Book of Wisdom, chap. iv. ver. 7, ‘‘ Though the just 
be prevented with death, yet shall he be in rest.’’ 
And when he observed this, he was as much com- 
forted as he was before dejected. We have no 
reason to lament them who are made immortal, and 
that live with God. If we respect them only.we should 
carry them forth as the Egyptians did the great prophet 
of Isis when he died, not with howlings and sorrow, 
but with hymns and joy, as being made an heir with 
our betters, and gone to possess most glorious things. 

The truth of it is, if it were rational love to him 
that expresseth these tears, then we should not 
begin them so soon, nor make such a noise, and cry 
when men are dying ; for the sad countenances, and 
the miserable lamentations, wherewith we encom- 
pass sick men’s beds, make death seem more frightful 
to them, than it is in itself. What misery am I 
falling into (may a man think) that causes them to 
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make such a moan? What is this death, that makes 
even them look so ghastly who are not like to die? 
What a mischief is it to leave so many sad hearts 
behind me, and to go myself (it should seem by them) 
to some sad and dismal place also? I tell you, a 
dying man had need have a double courage, to look 
both death and them in the faces, or else their indis- 
crect shricks and lamentations will make a poor 
soul fall into such dark and cloudy thoughts. Men 
are fain therefore to say that it is indeed Jove to 
themselves that forces them thus to bemoan the 
death of their friends. But what are you, that 
cannot be contented one should be made much 
better, by making of you a little worse? Is this the 
great love you pretend to your friend, that you are 
extremely sorry he is gone to heaven? Are youa 
friend, that look more at your own small benefit, 
than at his great gain? Was he not much beholden 
to you for your love, that would have had him lived 
till you were dead, that he might have been as 
miserable in mourning for you, as you think now 
yourselves to be? But what is it, I beseech you, 
that you thus bemoan yourselves for? Because 
that you are now miserable? No, it seems that you 
are not miserable enough, and that makes you weep 
somuch. If you had some greater trouble befallen 
you, that would put the lesser out of your mind. If 
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you were sick or in pains, or had lost all your goods, 
these things could take your mind off from this 
loss; why then cannot the enjoyment of your health, 
and ease and plenty do as much for you? When 
Joab did but threaten David that they would all 
leave him unless he would be comforted, then he 
could wipe his face, and appear in public as a man 
well pleased: fear of losing his kingdom, put away 
the grief for the loss of his son. And, therefore, 
let us not speak of our being forlorn and miscrable 
by this loss, for at last we find it is not so. But 
how doth it appear that mere self-love is the original 
of these tears? Suppose this person to have been 
at so wide a distance from us for a year or two, that 
no tidings of him could come to us. Did we weep 
and lament all that while because he was not with 
us? Did not the thoughts that he lived, and hopes 
to see him again, comfort us? And yet, was he not 
then in a manner dead, when we neither saw, nor 
felt, nor heard from him? What help did we receive 
from him at that distance, or wherein did he pleasure 
us? If we did not account ourselves so miserable 
all that time as to spend it in tears, we ought not to 
do it now. We are now as we were then; in all 
things the very same, save only in the knowledge 
that he is dead. But was he not dead, as I said, to 
us before? Was he not like a man in another world? 
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What was there that he did for us, which we do not 
now receive at his hands? Let us be as quiet now, 
as we would have been on such an occasion : espe- 
cially, since we know our friend still lives, and we 
have hope to see him again. Natural affection, I 
confess, in either case will make us big with sighs, 
and burst forth often into tears. We feel we are 
not as we were before. There is something wanting, 
which we formerly enjoyed ; and it is an old acquaint- 
ance perhaps, which nature cannot but be loth to 
part withal. Get a new nature then, and that will 
mend all. Though the first motions be so free that 
they owe no tribute to reason, yet when they come 
we shall be careful not to follow them; if we do, it 
will not be very far. Religion and reason, if we 
hearken to them, will teach us to restrain ourselves. 
‘¢ Religion (as Scaliger speaks) will not suffer us to 
will what God wills; and reason will teach us to 
bear those things with an equal mind, which do not 
happen to us alone, and which we cannot by all our 
tears make not to have happened.”’ They will not 
let us expect that time should take away this sickness 
from us; that is the remedy of vulgar spirits. Itis 
the part of a wise man to outstrip time and get 
before it ; to prevent a grief that is a growing, and 
strangle it in the very birth; and, indeed, from 
hence we conclude that it is not mere natural affec- 
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tion neither, to which we commonly owe our sadness 
and sorrows, but the freshness and presence of the 
cause of them ; for time, as was said, will make us 
forget them, or, if our parents had died a little after 
we were born, we should never have wept when we 
came of age, to think that they were departed. It 
is no hard matter then for a considerate person to 
cease his grief, seeing it depends upon such small 
causes ; and if any one shall say that it is love to the 
good of the world that makes him mourn for the loss 
of a useful person, he hath reason to rejoice that he 
loves the good of men so much; for then he will 
labour to do much good in the world himself, and 
he will persuade all the friends he hath remaining, 
that they would do all the good they can, and repair 
that loss. 

II. But let me further ask you, Was thy friend 
God’s friend also, or was he not? If he was the 
friend of God, as well as a friend of thine, why 
should not he have his company, rather than thou? 
If he was not God’s friend, then he could not be 
thine neither. No man can love us aright, that doth 
not love God, and if he do love God, why should we 
think much that he goes to God? But, supposing 
he was very dear to us, then I say, that if he was 
bad, thou oughtest to have mourned for him before 
this ; for then thy tears might have done some good, 
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which now are altogether unprofitable. ‘‘ Seven 
days (saith the son of Sirach) do men mourn for 
him that is dead ; but for a fool and an ungodly man, 
all the days of his life.” But if he were a good 
man, then thou needest not mourn now, for thou 
mayest hope to see him again if thou art good. 
Thus thou mayest comfort thyself:—My friend is 
aot gone, but gone before ; he is separated from us, 
but not lost; he is absent, but not dead; he hath 
taken a journey into a far country, and there ] may 
vo to see him. What matter is it whether my friend 
return to me, or I go to him? None but this, that 
if he be in a better place, then it is better that 1 go 
to see him, than that he come to see me. Should 
we not desire to be better ourselves, and not to have 
him made worse? Then let us contentedly follow 
as fast as we can, hoping there where he is to 
embrace again. We cannot expect him in our 
house, but he expects us in his; he cannot come 
down to us, but we may go up to him; he cannot 
come back, but we may follow after. And there is 
no difference (as I said) between his visiting of us at 
our home, and our going to see him at his, but only 
this, that it is a great deal better for us to see him 
there where he is, and not where we are now our- 
selves. Let us not mourn, therefore, for that which 
cannot be, but rejoice for that which may and will 
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be. And let it comfort us that we shall come 
together again, but in a better place than we would 
have it; we shall have our desires fulfilled, but in a 
more excellent manner than we desire. And if, in 
the meantime, he can do us any good, we may be 
sure we shall not want it. 

IlI. Ask yourselves again, Why should you mourn 
more for your loss, than be glad for your enjoyment ? 
If there be so much reason to lament the absence of 
this friend, then it should seem his enjoyment was 
very valuable. Think, therefore, of the sweetness 
thou hadst in that, which thou wouldst purchase 
again with so many tears. Is there no comfort but 
only in things present ? Is it not a piece of our folly 
to forget what we have enjoyed? Shall we only think 
what delight we have lost, and not of what we have 
had? We do not know whether we have lost any, 
but only that which we had ; and that we may think 
of as much as if he were alive. Of what we have 
enjoyed we are certain, but there is no certainty of 
what we should have found in our friend for the time 
to come. Think then of the time past, and rejoice 
that thou didst find so sweet a friend. Imagine not 
how long thou mightest have enjoyed him, but think 
how long thou didst. It was but natural to lose 
him, but it was supernatural to enjoy him. All men 
are born to die, but all men are not born to live so 
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long before they die. All men have acquaintance, 
but all men have not friends. Therefore, he that 
hath a friend, and hath him so long, is to acknow- 
ledge that God is very much his friend. He was 
not ours, but was given us by God; or rather, he 
was not given, but only lent. We had not the 
propriety, but only the use. We have not lost any 
thing that was our own, but only restored that which 
was another’s. And, therefore, now that he is 
taken away, we are not to be angry that God requires 
his own, but to be thankful that he hath lent us so 
long that which was none of our own; and assure 
yourselves, there is nothing more unreasonable than 
to mourn that God gave us a thing no longer, and 
not to rejoice that he gave us that which is so desir- 
able at all. Cease your tears, I beseech you, unless 
you will show that you deserved to have wept a little 
sooner. Either say that he was not worth the 
having, and then you need not weep at all; or 
else, give God the thanks that you had a person so 
worthy, and that will stay your immoderate weeping. 

Nay, will some passionate person say, but this 
will rather augment our gricf, when we think that 
he was so much worth unto us and yet is gone. But 
that is our fault, if we will think more and oftener 
that he is not, than that he was. How can any- 
body help you, if you will necds look more upon 
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his departure than upon his stay? Seeing there is 
more reason that you should please yourself in what 
is past, it is to be supposed that your thoughts will 
be more upon it, and if they be you cannot be sad ; 
but if they be not, then you are not to be cured by 
reason, but by something else. When you are apt 
to fetch a sigh, and say, ‘‘ Oh, my dear friend is 
gone!’’ call it in again, and say, ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God that I had such a one to lose.’”? Who would 
not be willing to spend some tears after so much 
joy? But then, the remembrance of the joy will 
command that the tears do not overflow. It is an 
excellent saying of Seneca, ‘‘I ever think of my 
friends with joy, for I had them as if I should lose 
them, and I have lost them as if I had them.” If 
we could but think of them as dying while they are 
alive, then we should more easily think of them as 
alive when they are dead. If we could be willing to 
part with them when we have them, we should think 
that we have them when we have parted with them ; 
and the truth is, we cannot please ourselves Jong in 
the remembrance of them, unless it be accompanied 
with some joy. 1 do not advise you to forget your 
friends and put them out of mind, but to remember 
them and keep them in your thoughts. But how 
short a remembrance (saith the same Seneca) must 
that be, which is always joined with grief and 
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sorrow! If we would remember one always, we 
must remember him with pleasure, for no man will 
return willingly to that which he cannot think of 
without his torment. And if there be any little 
grief intermixed with our thoughts, yet that grief 
hath iis pleasure. As the sharpness of old wine 
doth make it more acceptable to men’s palates, and 
as apples are more grateful for their sour sweetness, 
so Attalus was wont to say, ‘‘That the remembrance 
of our friends is the more pleasant for that little 
sorrow that is mingled with it.’’ 

IV. Ask yourselves again, Why so many mourn 
for one ? Could that one have mourned more for 
you all, than every one of you do for him? If you 
will weep, weep only your part, and do not weep as if 
there was none else to weep but yourselves. If a 
man that was not acquainted with the world should 
sce ten, or twenty, or perhaps a greater number 
sitting in a room, and miserably bemoaning of them- 
selves, would he not ask, what town was burnt, or 
what family was dead, that caused somany mourners? 
How much then would he be astonished when he 
heard the answer, that you had lost a friend, a child, 
or some one of your other relations? What, are 
there so many tears due (would he think) from 
every man of these, upon the score of one creature 
only? Must so many be ready to die, because one 
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hath taken his leave of them? Can there be no 
comfort found among so many of you against the 
death of a single person? Methinks you should all 
of you together weep no more for the death of one, 
than that one would have wept for you, if you had 
been dead altogether. Look, therefore, upon one 
another, and say, You are still left behind, and I 
am left, and here are twenty more of our friends 
alive ; how is it then that we are discontented, as if 
we had not lost one amongst us all, but every one of 
us had lost one? If there had been but one of us 
left, what could we have done more than what every 
oneof us doth ? Could he shed more tears for the loss 
of us all, or make himself more sad than we now are? 
Either let us say that one and ten are equal, or let us 
not shed as many tears for one as we would for ten ; 
much Jess ten times as many tearsas there would be for 
that number; for but one would wecp for ten, and 
here are ten that weep for one. Divide your grief, 
then, and let every one beara part, but not the whole ; 
for that is, as if you had none to bear it with you. 
V. Ask thyself, who is it that governs the world? 
Is it the will of God, or thy will, that thou prayest 
may be done? Shall not he that made a thing have 
leave to dispose of it as he thinks good? By what 
law is it that he shall not do what he pleases with his 
own? Must we have our wills in all things, and 
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must not he have his will also? Must not he be 
pleased as well as we? If we think it so reasonable 
to have what we will, then it is more reasonable that 
he should have what pleases him. Now, if our will 
and his will cannot stand together, which shall bend 
and submit themselves to the other? Is not his will 
most wise? If he had considered better, would he 
have done otherwise? Could we have told him 
what would be most fit forus? If we had been of 
his counsel, should not this friend have been taken 
away? Doth he will things because he will? Per- 
haps there is no reason at all for our wills, and we 
are in love with a thing, we know not why: shall 
we think that he is so in like manner? Or if we 
have any reasons, are not his better? We would 
have the life of a child that he may be a comfort 
unto us; God will have us to part with him, that 
he himself may be our only comfort. We should 
choose his life, that he might enjoy the things that 
we have got. But God thinks fit that he should 
die, that we may put our cstates to better uses, 
whereby we are assured he may be more glorified. 
Or perhaps we desire our children may live for 
God’s glory sake, that they may honour and serve 
him in the world: but cannot he tell what is best 
for his own glory? Is he so careless of that as to 
take away the things without which he cannot be 
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served? Let us then cease our complaints, unless 
we would have him to let us govern the world. But 
he was taken away, will some say, before his time, 
else I should be content. I shall answer this as 
Photius doth (who accords with Basil the Great, 
before mentioned). ‘ Jct me hear no such word I 
beseech you, a word too bold to be spoken, and more 
bold to be thought.’’ Before the time, do you say ? 
Then why was he not thought to come before the 
time, when he came out of his mother’s womb ? 
There is no reason for it but this, that it was the 
will and pleasure of God that he should be born at 
such a time. And must God appoint the time of 
his birth, and we set the time of his death? Did 
the workman give him a being in good time, and 
take him to himself, not knowing the fittest season ? 
From a drop he made him to become a Jump of 
flesh. fe formed the flesh into parts, he brought 
him into the light, and he kept him in his infancy 
and childhood. Was any of these out of due time ? 
Why then should it be out of season when he trans- 
lated him to another life? Let us do therefore as 
David did, who prayed and wept as long as he could 
hope the decree of God was not absolute concern- 
ing his child’s death, but when he saw that it was 
irreversible, he comforted himself. Let us always 
say as Job doth, the Lord giveth, and the Lord 
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taketh away, and blessed be the name of the Lord. 
And let this be further considered to the enforcing 
of this truth, that if the will of the Lord must be 
borne, then it must be done. And his will is, that 
we should take all things patiently, yea, cheerfully 
from his hands. And therefore if we mourn im- 
moderately, what do we but only add sin unto our 
pain? Asthere is atime to laugh, so there is a 
time to weep. But there is no more time to weep 
superfluously, than there is to laugh idly and pro- 
fusely. Both in the one and in the other we must 
be wholly subject to the will of God. But that will 
of God, as I said, is very wise in every thing, and 
therefore he intends to turn our mourning into 
laughter, and by every sad thing that doth befall us, 
to make our hearts glad. He always gives some- 
thing better than he takes away, if we would but 
seek after it; and oftentimes he takes one thing 
away that we may seek after the better. But alas! 
our blindness is so great, that we value not that 
which brings us profit, unless it be sweet to our 
taste. We let our passion judge, and not our 
reason; and therefore we think there is no good in 
a bitter cup, and no danger in a pleasant draught. 
We lament and mourn when we ought to think our- 
selves great gainers ; and we rejoice and leap, when 
perhaps a cross of the greatest burthen hath befallen 
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us. Let us stay awhile therefore, and expect the 
end of things before we mourntoo much. And let 
us but desire to be cured, rather than pleased ; to 
have our souls amended, rather than our fancy 
humoured ; and we shall have great reason to thank 
God for every thing that comes to us, 

VI. And this will lead me to another considera- 
tion, concerning the goodness of God, in all that he 
doth. Ask thyself, therefore, doth not God do all 
things for our good? Do we wish better to ourselves 
than God doth? Hath not He the greatest care of 
all his creatures, to see that it be well with them ? 
Did he make them for any other end than that they 
might be happy? Is there the least sparrow, as I 
said before, that falls to the ground without our 
Father’s providence? Then mankind must needs 
be under a greater love, and none of them can die 
by chance, but by his direction. And above all 
other men, He hath a singular care over the pers 
sons of good christians, the very hairs of whose 
heads are all numbered. If not so much as a hair 
can drop off without Him, much Jess can any body 
of them fall into their graves, but He hath a hand 
init. But still He hath a more special providence 
over such Christians as are fatherless and widows, 
helpless and destitute of all succour. And there- 
fore as it was his goodness that took their friends 
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away, so much more will his goodness take care of 
them whom he hath left none else to take care of. 
He considers us not only as his children, but as 
children placed in the midst of such and such 
circumstances: as desolate and sad, as left only to 
his providence and tuition. And therefore it is that 
the Psalmist saith, ‘‘ Thou art the helper of the 
fatherless.’ And in another place, ‘‘ A father of 
the fatherless, and a judge of the widow, is God in 
his holy habitation.”” ‘(I am poor and sorrowful, 
let thy salvation set me up on high.’’ Yea, and all 
good men are full of compassion to such persons : 
so that, ‘‘ the blessings of those that are ready to 
perish come upon them ; and they cause the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy.” 

It is an excellent saying of the royal philosopher 
Antoninus, worthy to be engraven upon our minds, 
‘* Tf there be a God, then nothing can be hurtful to 
us, for he will not involve us in evil. But if either 
there be none, or he take no care of men’s matters, 
what shall I live for in a world that is without a 
God, or withouta Providence? But there is a God, 
and he cares for men also, and hath put into their 
power not to fall into those things which are truly 
evil. And for the rest that befall us, if anything of 
them had been evil, he would have provided that we 
should have been able not to have fallen into that 
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neither.’’ But if this great person had known also 
that God leaves us not only to our own power, when 
he sends anything upon us, but that he hath a 
peculiar love to his servants when they are in 
trouble, and affords them his assistance : he would 
have said on this sort, ‘‘ If we be not alone without 
God, then nothing need discomfort us, for he is the 
God of all comfort. If we be alone, then we had 
need to be most discomforted for that, and never 
endure in a condition without God. But we are not 
alonc, and we are least alone when we are alone ; 
and have him most, when we have other things 
least. Therefore he hath it put into our power not 
tu be troubled, but to go to him for comfort in all 
that befalls us ; and if there were no comfort in him 
for us in such cases, then they should not have 
befallen us. Let us not therefore mourn as long as 
we have a God, and as Jong as all things make us 
seek for our comfort in him.” 

Vil. Let us ask ourselves, how long we intend to 
mourn? Doth any man intend to continue it all 
his life? Then he may fall into the follies of 
Augustus, who made the image of his nephew, 
whom he dearly loved, be placed in his bedchamber, 
that he might kiss it and embrace it daily. Or the. 
dotage of Alexander will be a fit punishment for us, 
who built temples, and commanded sacred solemni- 
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ties every year for his beloved Ephestion. Do you 
intend every year to have a funeral sermon? To 
go and weep over their graves at that time, as you 
do when they are first put into them? If not, sct 
some measures to your mourning, for of itself it 
knows no measure. And if you intend not to weep 
always, why can you not cease now? If it be not a 
thing to be lamented for ever, why should it be so 
sadly lamented at all? Decency indeed doth require 
some mourning, and natural affection must be 
allowed its tears: but we must stay them as soon 
as may be, and not mourn as if we thought we could 
never mourn enough. For if we think so, then we 
must mourn always, or else we show that we had no 
reason to mourn so much. But if any man be 
resolved to let the sorrow take its course, and run 
as far as ever it can, let me tell him, that cither his 
sorrow will spend him, or else it will spend itself, 
and so be cured without any thanks at all to him. 
Jt is a trite thing which I am going to add, but (to 
speak with Seneca) I will not therefore forbear to 
speak it, because it is spoken by all: so it falls out 
that ‘‘ he who will not put an end to his own grief, 
time will end it for him.’’ But this is most dis- 
honourable, as hath been already said, to expect, 
(ill it put an end to itself, when it can run no longer, 
and not to end it our own selves, by not permitting 
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i to run at all without our leave. To be weary of 
weeping is the basest remedy for grief. It is far 
better for us to leave gricf, than to let it leave us. 
It is a shame to lect time conquer that, which hath 
conquered us. Seeing it must cease, let it cease by 
our valour and strength, not by its own weakness. 
Let it die by our hands, and not merely because it 
can live no longer. 

We are weary of nothing sooner than of grief, 
and therefore let us cease that which, if we would, 
we cannot longcontinue. It is well observed by 
Pliny the sccond, that as a crude wound is very 
angry under the chirurgeon’s hand, but in a short 
time doth both sufferit and require it; soa fresh grief 
doth use to reject and despise all comfort, but 
shortly after, not only receives it most courteously, 
but also desires and expects it. And seeing, if it 
can find no comfort, it will fairly cease itself, 
itis more like men that we should comfort our- 
selves and put a period to it. 

VIII. Ask thyself again, to what purpose is all 
my mourning? Every wise man intends some good 
to himself in what he doth; and therefore unless 
sorrow will do us some good, it is a foolish thing to 
indulge unto it. But can any man that hath had 
his fill of it, tell us what satisfaction it hath given 
him? May we not put all our gains in our cyes 
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(as the proverb is) after they have wept so im- 
moderately? Doth any man say he is glad that he 
mourned so much? Then he had best mourn again, 
if there be so much gladness and profit in it. Had 
we not better say with David, concerning his child 
when it was dead, I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me? I may bring myself in sorrow 
to my grave, but I cannot bring him up from the 
dead. I cannot water him with my tears, as we 
do a dry plant, that he may spring up again; but I 
may easily drown mysclf, and learn others by my 
example not to weep so much for me. What I 
would not have them do for me, why should J do 
for another ? Why should I make myself miserable, 
and make nobody else the better? The truth is, 
if there were only no good in it, it were the less 
matter; but it doth us likewise not a little harm. 
Though it will end of itself, yet it may breed us no 
small trouble before it end. This is all the com- 
fort that such a man hath, and it is a very poor one ; 
that, if his grief do not kill him, it will kill itself. 
But many a one hath grief destroyed, many a body 
hath it distempered, and given most mortal wounds 
also to the soul itself. Many affections move the 
soul most vehemently, but none more than grief, 
which hath been the cause of madness in some (as 
Plutarch hath observed), and in others hath bred 
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incurable diseases, and made others destroy them- 
selves. And this it may do either naturally, for 
nothing eats the heart so much as grief, nothing 
casts such a damp on the vital spirits as immoderate 
sorrows ; or else providentially by God’s anger, who 
is displeased to see us so angry and repining, and 
often inflicts worse things upon us than those which 
we causclessly make the matter of so doleful com- 
plaints. Let us therefore cease that which brings 
such troubles before it cease itself; and when it is 
ceased, gives us a new sorrow, to think that we 
should be so unreasonably sorrowful. 

We must write upon this, as well as upon inor- 
dinate joys, ‘* Vanity of vanities, all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.”” And therefore let us not be 
troubled now, lest we be troubled more afterward, 
to consider how foolishly we were troubled. The 
fable of Niobe, which tells how she turned herself 
with sorrow into a stone, doth but signify the stu- 
pidity and dulness that waits upon grief, and the 
excessive melancholy into which it sometimes casts 
us, which renders us insensible as a stone. Take 
heed how you grow in love with sadness, for it hath 
no profit wherewithal to recompense your affection to 
it; but pays your folly only with itself, and such 
diseases as ordinarily use to accompany it. And 
we should be the less in love with it, because there 
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are SO many occasions of it in our lives. We need 
not weep so mnch for the loss of one thing, for we 
must expect continual losses. The world is not 
such a place that we should take care to spend all 
our tears at one time ; we shall have occasion enough 
for them, if we have any mind to weeping. Let us 
bestow therefore the Jess upon one, because there 
are so many objects to solicit our sorrows. And if 
our souls be tender, and apt to receive the impres- 
sions of doleful things, we have the more need to 
comfort ourselves ; for every gricf will but make us 
still more apt to grieve. 

And besides, what a folly is it thus to die with 
continual grief for him, who if he did grieve to die, 
his grief continued but a little while: he died but 
once ; why should we die always? It is certain we 
must die, but of all deaths let us not die of grief; 
and much less for gricf about that which we see we 
cannot avoid ourselves. But let us be furthest of 
all from making our life a perpetual death: and 
grieving for that, which by grief we may so soon 
run ourselves into. 

IX. Ask thyself again, Whether two fricnds do 
not think that one of them must die first? Do we 
not see that in the common course of things, one man 
goes before another to his grave? Who then (if it 
had been permitted to thy choice) wouldst thou have 
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appointed to be the leader unto the other? Wouldst 
thou have given thyself the pre-eminence, and re- 
solved to have shown him the way? Then death it 
seems is a good thing; for if it were evil, we can 
scarce belicve thy self-love is so little as to wish it 
might be thy portion before another’s. And if it 
be good, then thou mayest soon satisfy the pretence 
of loving them better than thyself, by being glad 
that they enjoy it before thyself. Or wouldst thou 
have had both gone together and been inclosed in 
the same coffin, and interred in the same grave ? 
Then it seems it is no such great matter to die, as 
thou makest it, secing thou art so willing to die 
also. Andif it be no great matter for thee to live, 
then no more was it unto him. If the sorrow of 
living without him, be greater than the sorrow of 
dying with him, why then was not he desirous that 
thou shouldst die? And why did he pray for thy 
life and health when he died? And if he would 
not have thee to die also when he died why dost 
thou then live in a kind of death, and enjoyest not 
thyself, nor the pleasures of life? Either resolve 
to die also, or else to live as a man should do. 

X. Ask thyself, How can I] take my own death? 
Certain it is that thou must die also; but if thou 
canst not part with a friend, how canst thou part 
with thyself? How wilt thou endure that scul and 
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body should be separated, if thou canst not shake 
hands with another body distinct from thine? Are 
not they the most ancient friends? Is not their 
union more strict and close? Can two men cleave 
so together as thy soul embraces its companion ? 
What then wilt thou do when their bonds shall be 
untied, if thou canst not bear the rupture of lesser 
cords of love? What wilt thou think when thy 
soul sits on thy lips, and gives thy body a farewell 
kiss, if thou canst not close the eyes of thy friend 
without so many tears? Will thy soul mourn after 
thy body is dead, as thou dost now lament the death 
of thy friend? Will it groan and sigh, to think of 
the hole where its flesh lies? Will it sigh to think 
that its old companion is then become the compa- 
nion of worms? If not; then let it not groan so 
heavily for a less matter that is now befallen it. 
If it will; then why art thou troubled for thy friend, 
and not for thy own self, to think how sad thou 
must one day be? The fear of thy own death, 
must more than equal thy sorrow for the death of 
another man. And how canst thou have time to 
think on anything else, if thou dost fear it? Or 
if thou dost not fear it; how canst thou fall under 
thy sorrow, who hast overcome so great a fear ? 
Dost thou intend to go crying out of the world ? 
If not, then be not now dismayed at that which 
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thou must bear so valiantly thyself. Then do not 
mourn so much for the loss of another's life, which 
will but put self-love into a most piteous case, when 
thou comest to yield up thy own. Death is no 
strange thing (as I have said) for we must all die. 
But then why should we mourn so much, if it be 
such a usual thing? If we mourn excessively, it 
is a sign we think /not of the commonness of it, 
and then how shall we take our own death, seeing 
it is such a stranger to out thoughts? Let us but 
comfort ourselves upon solid grounds against our 
own departure, and I will warrant you that shall 
cure all our other lamentations, Let us but dare 
to die ourselves, and we shall not dare to cry so 
much for any man’s death. 

Isidore of Pelusium thinks that our Saviour did 
not mourn for his friend Lazarus because he was 
dead (for he knew that he was going to raise him 
from the dead), but because he was to live again: 
and to come from the haven where he was arrived, 
back again into the waves and storms; from the 
crown which he enjoyed, to a new encounter with 
lis enemies. 

If thou dost not believe his interpretation, yet 
dost thou believe the thing? Dost thou seri- 
ously consider that the misery of this world is 
so great, that we should rather weep that we are 
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in it, than that others are gone out of it? Then I 
ask thee again, whether when thou art dead and 
well, thou wouldst willingly live again? If not, 
then thou knowest what to say to thyself concerning 
thy friend’s death. If thou wouldst, then it seems 
thou canst be contented with this grief; and J will 
not go about to comfort thee, seeing thou lovest 
life with all the miseries thou createst to thyself. 
But the very truth is, we are so sensible of our 
bodies and have so little feeling of our souls or 
divine things, that it is ready to make us think we 
are not, when our bodies are dead. This makes 
death such a terrible thing. This makes both our 
own and others’ death so heavy, because it seems as 
if there were an exstinction of us. That which we 
fecl not, nor have any sense of within us, is as if it 
was not. And therefore if we feel not heavenly 
things, and perceive not that we have a soul; we 
shall receive death as if it was the loss of ourselves, 
and then who can but be sad? Let us live there- 
fore in a sense of such things as may make us die 
willingly, and think that we ourselves are not lost ; 
and then we shall not think that we have lost our 
good friends, nor lay their death so much to heart. 
XI. Ask thyself likewise, How wilt thou be able 
to comfort others, if thou canst not comfort thy- 
suf? It should seem by thy tears that thou art 
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very ambitious of the name of a friend; but if thou 
be not able to comfort thy friend, what is he the 
better for thee? And how didst thou deserve to 
have the friend which thou hast lost? If thou art 
able, or hast ever given any comfort unto others, 
administer then the same cordials to thyself. Why 
should not that satisfy thee, which thou expectedst 
with so much reason would satisfy them? What 
thou wouldst say to another if his friend was dead, that 
say to thyself. And if thou wouldst wonder that he 
should reject all comfort, then do not make thyself 
a wonder. Didst thou never tell any man that it 
is a shame to be impatient, when we can cure our- 
selves ? That they suffer nothing but what God and 
nature have appointed; that we must all expect 
such losses; that nobody knows whose turn is 
next? Take then thy own counsel, and be not such 
a physician as cannot cure himself at all. Is thy 
distemper different from theirs? are there not the 
same griefs and maladies in their minds? Then 
the same medicine will cure thee that thou gavest 
them. Or if it would not cure them, then thou 
wast much to blame that didst not seek a better both 
for them and thee. Or is thine some strange loss, 
the like to which never any suffered? Then this 
may comfort thee, that thou shalt never suffer the 
like again. Tor it would be more strange, ifa thing 
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that never came before should twice fall upon one 
man. If it be so strange to thee, then thy courage 
will be as strange to others. If thouart drawn into an 
example of sufferings, then thou mayest render thy- 
self an example to all of patience and contentedness, 
And so Seneca saith of the brother of Drusus, that 
though Drusus died in the midst of his embraces, 
and with his kisses warm upon his mouth; though 
he died in the very height of his fortune, with the 
most warlike nations dead at his feet; yet he not 
only put a measure to his own grief, but taught all 
the army how to be moderate also. And indeed he 
could not have stopped the tears of others, unless 
he had been of so brave a spirit as first to stop his 
own. If thou art a friend therefore unto any, let 
them all learn of thee how to be well satisfied. 
Comfort thyself as thou hast comforted others, or 
else as thou dost intend to comfort them. And let 
it be seen by thy worthy behaviour toward thyself, 
that thou art worthy to be a friend to another 
person. 

XJ. Ask thyself again, Whether friends only 
be mortal? Do none die but they that love us? 
Must not all our enemies and they that hate us die 
also? Death then, that makes thee sad, may give 
thee comfort. As it puts an end to some comforts, 
so it is the common end of all miserics. Though 
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we may not wish for the death of any, yet it is no 
harm to think that they must die who hate us, and 
their rage shall not last for ever. If nothing can 
cease their malignity, yet death can. It hath done 
us then no such wrong, but what it can repay us 
with the same hand that did it. Though we have now 
no friend, yet shortly we may have no enemy uei- 
ther. This was one support to the Christians under 
their persecutions, that though their enemies (like 
Saul) did breathe out nothing but threatenings and 
slaughters against them, yet their breath was but 
in their nostrils, and might soon evaporate and 
vanish away. Julian, called the Apostate, had done 
more hurt to the Christians than the ten persecu- 
tions, if death had not suddenly wounded him with 
one of his arrows. 

The Marian flames had devoured in all likelihood 
a great many more bodies, if death had not short- 
ened her reign, and so extinguished the fires. We 
have no reason then to look upon it as unkind, which 
may do us so many courtesies; nor to accuse that 
of cruelty to us which destroys the cruelty of others 
towards us. 

XIII. And now, may you not well make one ques- 
tion more to yourselves, and say, Is there not more 
reason to be comforted, than there is to be sad? If 
there be (as certainly there is), what should hinder 
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your comfort, if you live by reason? If you do not 
live by it, then nothing that a man can say will 
comfort you ; nothing will cheer us unless we think 
of it, and make it our own by meditation ; neither 
will anything sadden us unless we think of it also. 
Seeing then they are our own thoughts that make us 
cither sad or merry, and we have more comfortable 
thoughts than heavy, we cannot but be of good 
cheer, if we will not be enemies to ourselves. AU 
that we can say for our sadness is, that we have lost 
a friend, a very dear, and, perhaps, only friend. 
But you have heard that there arc more in the 
world, and that you have not lost this ; and that you 
have more comforts remaining than are taken away ; 
and that if you had none but God you had enough ; 
and if you will read again what hath been said, 
twenty other reasons will offer themselves to cheer, 
for one that arises to make you sad. If there were 
no reason at all to be sad, then none need spend any 
time in giving comfort; but if they be very few in 
comparison with others, and we are made to follow 
the most and strongest reasons, then he is not to be 
pitied, who, notwithstanding the small reason of his 
sorrow, will not be of good comfort. 

The greatest cause that I know of this sort of 
trouble, is, when many that we love die soon after 
one another. So it happened to that prince (which 
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Montaigne speaks of) who received the news of his 
elder brother’s death, whom he highly esteemed, 
with a great deal of constancy ; and shortly after the 
tidings of his younger brother’s decease, in whom 
he placed much hope, did not alter the smoothness 
of his countenance : but when one of his servants 
died not long after that, he suffered himself to be so 
far transported, that he quitted his former resolu- 
tion, and gave up himself to all gricf and sorrow. 
The reason of this was not from the love that he bare 
to his person more than the rest, but (as he well 
saith) because being top-full of sorrow before, the 
next flood must needs break the banks, or overflow 
all the bounds of patience. 

And so Ilier. Cardan tells us, that after he had 
patiently borne many reproaches, and the cruel in- 
famous death of a son of great hopes, and the 
dangerous sickness of another son, and the death of 
his parents and wifc, with many other evils; yea, 
and after he wrote a book of consolation against all 
these evils, yet he was overcome with grief at the 
death of an English youth, whom he brought from 
Dover with him, as he passed from Scotland, in the 
tine of Edward the Sixth ; and he gives the same 
reason for it that the other doth, ‘‘ being wearied 
before with many griefs, this last unhappiness made 
mie full to the ground.’’ It was not its strength, but 
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his own foregoing weakness that made him fall, It 
was not heavy, but it came upon the back of many 
other loads, and so oppressed him. 

But something hath been said to this also, for 
holy Job was in the same condition and far worse ; 
one messenger did tread upon the hecls of another 
to bring him tidings of his misery, and yet he was 
patient, though he himself likewise was in his own 
body most sadly afflicted. We have the same 
grounds of comfort that he had, and abundance more 
than was known in those younger times; and when 
one cause of trouble falls upon the neck of another, 
we can add one reason likewise unto another, and so 
be comforted; for our troubles can never be so 
many as the causes of our consolation are. Yea, 
one single reason of those that I have propounded 
will answer all. Do we not know very well that all 
friends are mortal? Then it can be no new thing 
(if we well consider it) for two or three to die after 
we have lost one; but the loss of one doth rather 
mind us of the mortality of all. And doth not God 
govern the world in the death of the last as well as 
of the first? Then there is no less wisdom and 
goodness in it when many die, than when one. He 
that can solidly comfort himself in the death of one, 
will not be immoderately troubled for the loss of 
more. If we let our grief indecd work under ground 
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while nothing of it appears ; if our hearts be loaded 
with it, though our eyes look not heavily before 
others, then it is no wonder if it do at last break 
forth when the heart is overcharged, and can find no 
other way to ease itself. But if we take a course to 
comfort our hearts at the very first, and make them 
truly contented, or if we let not the grief settle 
itself, but labour to dislodge it, then we shall be the 
better disposed to bear such another cross with the 
like patience ; for then a new trouble doth not come 
upon the other, but only follows after it ; it doth not 
add to the former, but only comes in its stead ; it 
doth not augment, but only renews our grief. 

XIV. And now is it not time to conclude these 
questions, and to say to yourselves, Why should not 
reason do that which little or no reason can do? 
The more we are men, sball we be the less in peace, 
and cry like children? Nay, children weep while 
they sce their parents put into the grave, and within 
a day or two they forget their sorrows: why cannot 
we do so also?) ~Though they know not their loss, 
yet they know not the reasons neither why they 
should not be discontented for thcir loss. Though 
they have little understanding of their sufferings, 
yet they have as little knowledge of our comforts and 
supports ; and, as for brute ercatures, you sce that 
they make a doleful noise for the loss of their young 
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a very short while, and then they remember it no 
more. Some of the people of Cous (if I forget not) 
used at the age of seventy years, either to kill their 
parents, or pine them to death, and to rejoice much 
at it. They thought that they had lived long 
enough, and that it was both a misery to themselves, 
and a great burden to their children, to have them 
continue any longer. The Caspians also, and some 
of the people of old Spain had the like custom, 
which we well call inhuman and barbarous. But 
why cannot understanding teach us that, which 
want of understanding taught them? Why should 
barbarism make them rejoice at what they did 
themselves, and Christianity make us sad at what is 
done by God and the order of things ? St. Hierome 
reports, that in his time, there was at Rome a man 
who had had twenty wives, married to a woman 
who had had two-and-twenty husbands. There was 
great expectations which of them should die first; 
and when the man buried her, his neighbours 
crowned him with laurel, and caused him to bear a 
bough of palm in his hand, in token of a victory, at 
his wife’s funcral. It seems that men can sport at 
death if they list, and laugh at that which makes so 
many cry. Why then cannot reason make us mode- 
rately sad to bear that, which humour and fancy can 
make men not tu lament at all? Why cannot our 
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religion do more with us, than the people or our 
friends, who, it is like, can laugh us sometimes out 
of our sorrows ? 

If ] have not said too much in this argument, I 
have some confidence that 1 have not said too 
little; and, indeed, I have said more than I first 
intended, and so much, that if any have the patience 
to read it through, methinks the very length of the 
discourse should make them forget their sorrows, 
and by thinking so long upon another thing, they 
should not remember what they thought upon 
before. One soul is scarce big enough to hold all 
these considerations, and the thoughts of grief also. 
Ifere are so many that they are able to thrust sor- 
row out of doors by their multitude, if not by their 
strength and force. 

And yet, notwithstanding, I must detain you a 
little longer, before I give your thoughts leave to 
turn themselves to other things; for 1 am of the 
mind, that all these considerations will only assuage 
the grief aud pricking of the wound, but will not 
quite heal it and take away its putrefaction. I shall, 
therefore, commend two or three things for the 
pressing out all the filthy matter, for the closing of 
the sore, and to make the soul perfectly whole and 
sound, 
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SECTION VIII. 


Some other things are proposed for the perfect_eure of the 
soul; the first of which is deadness to the world, and 
the casting out false opinions ; the sccond is the changing 
of our sorrow into another kind ; the third is the life of 
our Lord Jesus. 

Be dead to all things, and thou will not be offended 
that they die. Mortify thy spirit to the world, and 
all things that are in it, and when thou hast left 
them it will seem no wonder that they leave 
thee. Think with thyself often that thy friends are 
dead, that thou seest them carried tu the grave, that 
thou beholdest worms crawling out of their eyes and 
mouth, and try how thou art able to bear that 
thought. Think that he or she that lies in thy bed 
by thy side is as cold as a stone, think that thou 
embracest the carcass of thy dear friend, and ask 
thy soul how it can brook it. Think thus often, and 
though thy soul may start at the first, yet at last it 
will be patient. That little sadness will banish and 
chase away all the greater, that else would seize on 
thee hereafter. There will be little to do when 
death comes if thou constantly dost this. Thy soul 
will be so loose from them, that thou wilt not give a 
shrick ; none will hear the strings crack when you 
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are separated. Death will not be a breaking of 
your society, but a fair and easy untying of it. 
Nothing will happen to you but what you have 
looked for long before, and you shall be able to 
say, This is not the first time that I have seen my 
dear friend dead. Yea, think with thyself that thou 
seest thy own body laid in the grave, and that thou 
feelest thyself as cold as a clod of earth. Think 
that thou are turned into rottenness and dirt, and 
that thou art forgotten by thy neighbours. If thy 
soul can endure these thoughts, then why should it 
be troubled at the death of another ? This isa kind 
of death to be so separated from thy body in thy 
thoughts. It is all one not to be in the body, and not 
to feel that thou art init. Raise thy mind then up 
toward heavenly things; fix thy thoughts on God 
and the life to come; think that thou seest thyself 
in heaven among the saints of God, aud while thy 
soul is there, it is not inthy body here below. This 
kind of death differs from that which will be here- 
after, in this only, that then thou wilt be more per- 
fectly out of thy body; but if there be no trouble in 
this separation which thou now makest even whilst 
thou art in it, there will be far less trouble (one 
would think) quite to part with it, and to get from 
it. 

And the way to be dead to these earthly things, 
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is, to change our opinion of them, and to see them 
to be what indeed they are, empty and unsatisfying, 
changeable and unconstant. Of this I have spoken 
before in the former discourse, but seeing it is a 
thing so great and fundamental to our contentment, 
let me again present you with it. We are the cause 
of our own grief, by magnifying the things of the 
world to such a value, that the loss of them shall be 
worth so many tears. We think that they are 
happy who are rich and honourable, though they ve 
never so wicked and unskilful how to live. We 
presently cry up a man for wise and what not, 
who (to use Arrianus’s phrase) is preferred by 
Cesar, though it be but to be groom of his closc- 
stool. And, on the contrary, we despise virtue if it 
be in a thread-bare coat, and count him a fool who 
is unfortunate. No wonder, then, that we cry and 
whine like children, when we lose any of these 
worldly things, secing we think ourselves more 
happy than men in the enjoyment of them. We 
think that we are undone when we part with that 
which we have such a high opinion of; and there 
is no way to make us think that all is safe, but by 
altering that foolish opinion. We expect what 
cannot be, and will not be content with what may 
easily be. We cannot muke the things of this world 
to be still and quiet, but may make ourselves g0 ; 
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and the way to that quietness is, well to consider 
their inconstancy, and that our happiness is in 
something better. 

It was a good rule which Pythagoras gave to all 
his scholars, and is the same that 1 would have you 
learn, ‘‘ Do not walk in the highway,”’ i. e. Do not 
follow the common opinions 3 be not led by vulgar 
and popular apprehensions; rectify the ordinary 
conceits which you have carelessly entertained of 
things, and judge of them as they are in themselves, 
and not as they are reputed of. If we would do 
thus, then that which is the cause of our sorrow 
would be the cause of our tranquillity ; because 
nothing has left us but that which we knew would 
not stay with us. We mourn now because things 
are so inconstant, but then we should not mourn, 
because we knew them to be inconstant. If we 
could make it good that any of these things are 
ours, then I might avouch it, that they would 
never have left us; but if they were not ours, 
why are we offended that God doth what he will 
with his own? And besides, shall we, who are so 
inconstant, oblige all things besides ourselves to 
constancy? Shall we, whose desires are so restless 
and uncertain, expect that all things but only we 
should be stable and quiet? No, let us look into 
ourselves, and we shall find so much difficulty to 
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settle them, that we shall not wonder that other 
things ure unsettled. And, again, if things be so 
mutable, why should we not think (as I have already 
said) that they will one day change to what we 
would have them ? But, suppose they should, what 
are we the better? If our opinion be not turned too, 
we shall be as much afraid to lose them again, seeing 
they are so unconstant, as now we are desirous to 
have them by the benefit of their inconstancy. We 
must, therefore, alter our esteem of things now, else 
we shall only change our trouble, but not be rid of 
it, when things are changed. Adc nihil est miserum 
nisi chm putes, Sc. So certain it is that nothing is 
miserable, but when we think it is so, and that 
nothing will make us happy unless we think that we 
are happy. And we had better think so now, than 
stay to be taught this lesson by the dear experience 
of a great many troubles. Let thine estate be never 
s0 prosperous, yet if thine heart be unmortified 
thou wilt never be the nearer, but rather the further 
off from settlement; for they that have the greatest 
abundance are the soonest disturbed by every trifle, 
because they are not used to have any thing go 
contrary to their hwnour. 

But if thou wilt take any comfort from the uncon- 
stancy of things, let it be this, that if thou thinkest 
thyself therefore unfortunate, because those things 
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are gone that were joyful, then thou mayest think 
thyself happy enough, seeing the things that are 
unpleasant arc going away also. And think, I 
beseech you, once more, and be of this opinion, 
that there is nothing better in this world to thee 
than thyself. As long, therefore, as thou hast thy- 
self, why shouldst thou be troubled, especially if 
thou thyself thinkest never the worse of thyself, 
because thou art poor and destitute of friends? For 
these take away nothing of thyself, nor can any thing 
in the world deprive thee of thyself; and, as Boethius 
well saith, ‘* This is the condition of human nature, 
that it then only excels all things here, when it 
knows itself, but when it doth not it is below the 
very beasts; for it is natural for them to be igno- 
rant, but for a man it is the basest vice, especially 
when he is ignorant of himself.” 

There was a fable among the heathens which 
wise men understood to contain in it great philo- 
sopby. In the midst of this sad discourse, it will 
please you perhaps, if ] relateit ; and it will please 
you a great deal more for to learn and live by it. 
After Jupiter had made the world, he thought that 
men would not be restrained from sin without re- 
wards and punishments ; and so he made two great 
barrels, the one full of good things, the other full 
of bad, to be sent down among men as there was 
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occasion. Pandora being very desirous to know 
what was in these barrels, did one day broach them, 
and all the good things flew out towards heaven, 
and all the bad towards hell. Hope only and Fear 
remained in the bottom of these casks ; the former 
in that of evil things, and the latter in that of good. 
When this was done, Jupiter threw down these 
empty tubs to the earth, and all mortals ran at the 
rareness of the sight, to see what they could find 
in them. Some looked into the one, and someinto 
the other, and though both of them were empty, 
yet they thought verily that the one was full of 
good, and the other full of evil. And ever since it 
came to pass that here below we have nothing but 
a fancy or conceit of good mixed with fear and 
jealousy ; and a mere conceit of evil, with some 
hope in the compound of it. The moral of it is this, 
that the things of this world are but empty goods, 
and inconsiderable evils. They are our own opinions 
that trouble us with the shadow of evil, and that flat- 
ter us on the other side with a fair show of good. 
All substantial good is in heaven, and all dreadful 
nisery in hell. If we go to heaven we are well enough 
whatsoever we lose; if we fall into sin and so into 
hell, we cannot be well, though we should enjoy all 
the world; and while we stay here below, there is 
no good thing we enjoy but is accompanied with 
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fear: and no evil we suffer but is attended with 
hope. And there is no hope like that which is 
laid up in heaven, of enjoying a bliss sincere and 
pure, without any alloy at all. Let us turn our 
minds then towards these heavenly things, which 
they did but dream of in the dark ages of the world. 
Let us heartily believe the gospel which hath brought 
to light ‘eternal life: and then we shall think our- 
selves happy enough if we lose not those things ; 
and perhaps the death of our friends and such 
like crosses befall us, that we may not Jose 
them. 

The Almighty Goodness draws our thoughts and 
affections by these means, from transitory comforts: 
and calls them up thither where we hope our friends 
are arrived. See, saith he, here is your home; 
here is your resting-place: here is the immortal 
inheritance that never fades away. If you love 
yourselves, mind the way hither; and suffer nothing 
to turn you out of it. Whatsoever cross befalls you, 
take it up and carry it along with you: let it only 
spur you to make the more haste to eternal joys. 
Where when we are once seated aloft, amidst those 
glorious objects which then shall encompass us ; 
with what contempt (as an ingenious person* speaks) 
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shall we look down upon this morsel of earth, 
which men have divided into so many kingdoms ; 
or upon this drop of water whereof so many seas 
are composed ? How shall we smile to see men 
so busy about the necessities of a body, to which 
we no sooner give one thing, but it asks another ; 
and so disqyuieted through a weakness of spirit 
which daily troubles them, as to unwish that to- 
day, which the day before they wished for? Enter, 
if it be possible, into these generous thoughts before- 
hand. Begin to speak of the world, as you will do 
when you have forsaken it. Acknowledge it to be 
a place, where you must daily lose something till 
you have lost all. And by these and the like me- 
ditations, let your soul assuredly conceive, that 
having had its original from heaven, it is one of 
the number of those, which must one day return 
thither. 

In the mean time, when the days of mourning 
come, and sorrow will not be denied its place, Jet 
me reccommend this advice to every man. As soon 
as it is possible, “ Turn thy sorrow for thy friend 
into sorrow for thy sins.”” Remember that thy 
tears may be due to some other thing, and the cure 
of that will cure all thy other griefs. If thou art 
not a Christian, then it is thy duty to mourn nei- 
ther for onc thing nor another, but only to bewail 
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thyself. Let the dead bury the dead (as our Saviour 
said), do thou presently follow after thy Lord with 
tears. Take nocare of funerals, think of no earthly 
thing, but only how thou mayst be a Christian. 
And if thou art so, then thou oughtest to rejoice 
that thy sins are pardoned, and that thou hast not 
the greatest cause of gricf; and this joy sure will 
swallow up all thy sorrows. There is scarce any- 
thing so considerable in our bodies that is seen, as 
our tears: for they are the most notable expres- 
sions of what is in our hearts. The hands (as 
Ant. Guevara observes) do work, the feet do walk, 
the tongue speaks, but it is the heart only that 
weeps. The eyes are but the sponges of the heart, 
through which its affections are drained and dricd up. 
An afflicted heart hath neither hands to labour, nor 
feet to walk, nor can it find a tongue to speak, but 
tears are all that it hath to tell you what it wants. 
and therefore we ought to reserve these for some 
greater thing than our dead friends, which our 
heart ought much to be affected withal. As our 
Saviour said to the women of Jerusalem when he 
was going to the most cruel sufferings, so might 
our friends say to us when they are dying : ‘‘ Weep 
not for us, but weep for yourselves, if you be dead 
while you are alive. Mourn more than you do, if 
you have not yet mourned for your sins and amended 
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them; but if you have, then rejoice in the favour 
of God, and bless him for his Son Jesus, who is 
better to thee than ten sons, or all thy friends which 
thou lamentest.’’ Are our sins dead as well as our 
friends ? have we buried them in the grave of our 
Lord ; are we risen again to a heavenly life? Let us 
go then to God, and pray to him, and praise him, and 
this will give us ease. But if we be troubled for sin ; 
then sure we shall not add another sin by immoderate 
sorrow, and forgetfulness of God's goodness. Ifit be 
sin we hate, then bitter complaints and discontents 
must all be hated. Would you indispose yourself to 
pray, to praise God, and meditate in his sacred 
word 2 Would you render yourself unfit to receive 
the sacrament of his most blessed body and blood ? 
If not, then mourn but so much as will not hinder 
any of these, and you have leave to mourn as much 
as you please. Stop but here, and there is no man 
will lay any restraints upon you. But then how 
short your mourning must be, you will soon guess, 
aud the sun must not go down upon your grief, no 
more than it must upon your wrath. But if you 
take no great care whether you disturb your souls 
or no, then you have most reason to mourn for 
that carelessness and neglect. Go then and bewail 
your unkindness to God, your unthankfulness for 
his mercies, and unbelief of his gospel; for you can 
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never take your hearts in a better time, than when 
they are so sad, and inclined to be sorrowful. Tell 
them that now they are very well disposed for a 
necessary business ; and bid them look if there be 
uot something else to bewail that is more consider- 
able. Ask thyself, hast thou not deserved this and 
ten times more? Wilt thou add another sin, when 
thou shouldst cease all sins? Hast thou not been 
careless of seeking God? Hast thou not fvolishly 
wasted the precious time? And art thou not 
troubled at all for that? Yea art’ thou now im- 
vatient, as if God dealt hardly with thee? and wilt 
thou spend more time badly, when thou art taught 
by the death of thy dear friend how short it is ? 
It is most incongruous thus to bewail the death of 
a child or acquaintance, when thou art like to die 
thyself both body and soul. And when thou hast 
mourned for thy sins, thou wilt be taught thereby 
how little thou oughtest to mourn for thy losses. 
For even our tears fur sin must not be immoderate, 
and therefore much less must we dare to let them 
flow in abundance for our losses. So you know the 
great apostle commands the Corinthians to comfort 
him that had been guilty of a great sin ; and reccive 
him again into the church now that he repented, lest 
perhaps such a one should be swallowed up with 
over-smuch sorrow, (2 Cor. ii. 7.) I wish all those 
Oo 
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who are ready to destroy themselves with grief, 
would seriously consider this, that we may not over- 
load our hearts with grief, for our sins themselves, 
which are the causes of all other sorrows. 

We cannot please the devil better than by discon- 
tent. He would fain oppress every good man with 
some passion or other; let us take heed how we 
join with him against ourselves. If we have left his 
service, that is enough to provoke him. If we have 
bid defiance to his pleasures, this doth incense him, 
and we must expect that he will endeavour to over- 
come us with griefs. 

The devil is mad against all good men; and 
therefore Jet all those who have irritated him against 
them, beware how they now prove cowards, and 
execute his vengeance for him with their own hands. 
Let us take heed (as Photius excellently expresseth 
it,) lest we be good at stirring up and provoking the 
envy andrage of our adversary ; but naught at re- 
sisting and overcoming him by patience and per- 
severance to the end. 

But if we must needs weep for the loss of some- 
thing here, let it be for the afflictions of the people 
of God. Let us mourn to see the church sit like 
a widow in her black garments. Let it pity us to see 
the blood of God’s servants shed like water upon 
the ground. If our own sins do not trouble us, 
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let us weep to see the wickedness of the world, 
and Jet our eyes run down with tears, to think that 
men do not keep God’s law. Some such channel 
we should cut for our tears, and not let them spend 
themselves on this fashion about our own personal 
troubles. This is a method both to stop our tears, 
and likewise to make them useful tous while they 
run. It isa way to ease us of our present grief, 
and of all others also. We shall exchange that 
sorrow that would have troubled us, for a great 
deal of joy and comfort. Whereas our worldly 
grief would have left the heart sad, this will leave 
it light and merry. : 

Believe thoroughly that the Lord Jesus lives, and 
so thou mayst both expect a resurrection from the 
dead, and likewise hope for comfort from him when 
thou art left sad and desolate. The body itself doth 
not die any more than corn doth ; which dies, that 
it may live and spring up again with large gain and 
advantage. Are we loth to throw the corn into the 
ground, and do we not patiently expect till the 
harvest comes? Why should we then bury our 
friends with so many tears, seeing they are but laid 
iu the womb of their mother again, that by the 
power of God they may have a better birth? The 
heathen could say much to comfort themselves, but 
they knew not this comfort ; for indeed they were 
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rather contented, than comforted. Those that 
thought themselves most wise, and judged that they 
had the best supports, did only dream that the soul 
might take another body, and shift its place at 
several times: but we know that there will be a 
time, when even our scattered ashes will fly into one 
another’s embraces again; and a new life will breathe 
into our dust, and make it stand upon its feet. 
And then in the meantime, if our condition be 
never so sad, and we be left all alone, why do we 
not solace ourselves in the great compassion of our 
High Priest, who hath a feeling of all our miserics 
which we endure? Can we expect that ever he 
should love us more than when we are like unto him in 
sufferings ? We should be so far from being sad at 
what befalls us, that we should think, if our con- 
dition was a little worse, we should be more dear 
unto him than we now are, when nothing extra- 
ordinary is happened to us. No man can be alone 
as long as he lives who hath said, 1 will not leave 
you comfortless like fatherless children, I will come 
to you. Did not he bid his disciples to be well 
content, when he himself died ? Did not he leave 
his peace with them, and bid them that their hearts 
should not be troubled? And what is the death of 
one of our friends to the departure of the best friend 
in the world that ever was, from his little flock of 
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friends ? Did not Christ know what he said, when 
he was going to die? J)id he advise them not to be 
troubled, when it was impossible that they should be 
otherwise? And if they were not to be troubled 
then, I am sure we have less reason to be troubled 
now; both because we have a Jess loss to bewail, 
and we have a stronger and more excellent comfort 
against our loss. Our friends are as much below 
him, as his state in the grave was beneath that to 
which he is now advanced in the heavens. Their 
hearts were not to be troubled when He that is the 
lover of the world was held in the chains of death, 
because they knew that he would loose them ; why 
then should we be disturbed for the death of one 
that loves us only, when we know that Christ is 
risen, and that he is in the heavens ; angels, autho- 
rities, and powers being made subject to him? If 
an angel was necessary for our comfort, we should 
not want his ministry. He is so full of love and 
compassion towards us, that if he did not think he 
had left cordials enough to support us, he would 
come himself to cheer us, and raise our friend, as he 
did Lazarus, from the dead. But now we may well 
live in hope, and he hath given us strong consolation 
and good hope through grace. Let us have patience 
but a little, and we shall not be capable of mourning 
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any more; all tears shall be wiped off from our 
eyes, sighing and sorrow shall fly away. 

This is the more deeply to be considered, and 
here our thoughts ought to stay the longer ; because 
this alone without the rest, if it be rightly weighed, 
is sufficient for our consolation. I do not desire 
you should trust me, if I do not produce the most 
authentic witness ; the Doctor of the Gentiles, the 
Founder of Churches, called from heaven to his 
apostleship, who though he was well read in human 
learning, yet omitting all other things, which might 
and are wont to be said, he strikes down immoderate 
grief for the loss of our friends, with this single thunder- 
bolt, ‘‘I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, 
concerning them which are asieep, that ye sorrow 
not, even as others, which have no hope. For if we 
believe that Jesus died, and rose again, even so 
them also that sleep in Jesus, will God bring with 
him (1 Thess. iv. 13, 14).”’ Or, as a great man 
translates the last words, ‘‘ even so those who sleep 
and are commended unto him by Jesus, will God 
bring thither, where they shall be with Jesus.’’ 

It will not be tedious, I believe, if I present you 
with a large paraphrase, which that excellent person, 
upon such an occasion as this ] am treating of, hath 
left in a letter of his, upon these words. Grotius, I 
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mean, who from hence derives the best comforts, 
which he sent to Mons. du Maurier, the French 
Ambassador then at the Iague, for the loss of his 
very dear consort. Letters, says he, are wont tu 
express that briefly, which familiar discourse e.- 
plains more liberally. Therefore, if St. Paul, after 
he wrote this epistle, visited again (as is believed) 
these Macedonian disciples, it is possible he might 
utter this most wholesome oracle in words more at 
length, and prosecute it more largely after this 
manner. 

‘““ My friends, whom nature begot at first, and 
whom the preaching of the gospel hath begot again, 
to the very same lut and portion with ourselves. 
You know that it is our duty thoroughly to bring 
out whatsoever remains in you of the first of these. 
Now your countenance, your very habit and be- 
haviour plainly tell me that you are afflicted in your 
minds, both long and grievously, if any of your 
dear relations be snatched from you. Your ances- 
tors you saw used to be thus miserably troubled, and 
you see those among whom you live still indulge the 
like grief. Great is the power of vice, when the 
authority of parents commend it. Great is the 
contagion of diseases, which have rooted themselves 
not in single persons, but in whole nations. But 
you ought to remember to what discipline you have 
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given your names ; when the washing of your bodies, 
figured the purity of your minds. You promised 
then, that you would renounce the world. Peace 
with God, I told you, was not to be obtained on 
lower terms. We have opinions, we have rites also, 
which sever us from the world, and make another 
portion of mankind. We do not so much as give 
the same name to things, that others do. Those 
who they say are dead, we say are gone to sleep. 
So He taught us to speak, who was the most ex- 
cellent Master, not only of living but of speaking 
too.” 

‘“What is the meaning of this new language? 
The Greek poets and philosophers called sleep, the 
image of death. But the resemblance doth not hold 
among them, which with us is most exact. We 
understand life, by motion and action ; which the 
body wants when it lies as if it were buried in sleep. 
But when the night is gone, and the day shines, 
that vigour, which was not lost but intermitted, 
returns again. And the mind, in the mean season, 
performing those offices which it can do without the 
body, connects and joins together the ends of both 
those times, by the perpetuity of its action. Just 
so, when the end of this mortal life comes, the body 
lies stupid and idle, whether it still retain the form 
it had before, or be dissolved into its elements. But 
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wait till the Great Day break, and then that will 
appear to have only rested for a time, which seemed 
to have perished. And all that while, that part 
which is not scen, kept possession of life for the 
whole man. 

‘* Compare with this faith, that which the rest of 
the wandering world imagines. While they differ 
in the most and greatest things, they all, ina manner, 
agree in this; that they despair of seeing the body 
return to life, and therefore give away immortality 
from man. For man is an animated body; not a 
mind without a body, no more than a body without 
amind. Many of them think that the mind itself, 
when it leaves the body, is cither reduced to nothing, 
or at least doth not retain the state of its proper 
substance. And so, with them, the whole man is 
destroyed, without hope of restitution : as appears 
from those very consolations which they are wont to 
give to those that mourn. For they say, it is true, 
the dead are sensible of no pleasure; but then they 
feel no pain. And though this be bad enough, yet 
the opinions of those who make the mind to survive 
the body, are still worse. For the infernal regions 
(that is, the common place, as they will have it, of 
minds that leave the body) they paint as if they 
were some desolate wilderness, as dark as pitch, and 
in short, with so dismal a face, that there is nobody 
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but would willingly escape them with another death. 
And which is worst of all, those to whom they remit 
all other punishments, they describe as perpetually 
possessed with an endless but vain desire of return- 
ing hither to live again. And if there be any of 
them (which are but few) that have any better 
guesses, they are doubtful and wavering, more like 
to men that wish than those that affirm. 

** But as for you, brethren, you have learned this 
among the very first elements, (in the A B C as we 
speak) of your religion, that souls departed remain 
in life, and that the body shall return to it. The 
top of our wishes, is the principal thing in the form 
of our initiation. When you were asked whether you 
believed the resurrection of the body and eternal 
life ; you all answered, in the presence of God and 
his people, that you believed it. I argue with you 
from this form ; to which it is not sufficient to give 
a slight assent. This persuasion ought to root itself 
in your minds ; that it may bring forth ripe, fair, 
and durable fruit. To which an attentive considera- 
tion of the arguments which moved you to subscribe 
this belief will contribute very much. We did not 
entice you with the ornaments of speech, nor did we 
cast a mist before ruder minds by a heap or long 
train of consequences. But we brought the busiuess 
to that which is common to men and women, learned 
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and ignorant, young and old, and is thought by all 
to be most certain, I mean the judgment of sense. 
One of the greatest inquirers into nature among 
the Greeks, assigns this cause why many things are 
unknown and cannot be found out; because we 
cannot see them with our eyes, nor feel them with 
our hands, which is the most sure way for faith to 
enter into our mind. But God hath no longer left 
men this excuse for unbelief; having set before our 
eyes and thrust into our hands, an undoubted ex- 
ample and pledge of the thing for which we hope. 
‘¢ Jesus Christ, the author of our faith, was nailed 
to a cross, in the sight of the city of Jerusalem, and 
there remained till he was dead. The senate beheld 
this spectacle, and so did the band of Roman sol- 
diers, together with a vast multitude of strangers. 
Who knew likewise that he was buried and lay in 
his grave two nights and the day betwecn; as was 
evident from the testimony of their seal, and of the 
watch which they set to guard his tomb. In this 
we and our enemies are agreed: there is no differ- 
ence, thus far, between us. And yet this very Jesus 
thus dead and buried, was seen alive again, after 
that time, by certain women of our company ; and 
by his familiars also, both severally and all the eleven 
together; who did not see him only once neither ; 
and there were those who felt his hands and his 
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sides. And that there might not want anything 
to the full assurance of faith, he both showed him- 
self and spake also to five hundred witnesses toge- 
ther ; the greater part of which are alive and still 
testify this. And, as for myself, I saw him shining 
in a Divine Majesty ; nor was I converted by any- 
body but himself; who made me change my side, 
and come over and swear allegiance to him, against 
whom J had expressed the most poisonous hatred. 

““Is there any one that doubts after all this? 
There‘ is no equal judge, sure, that dares reject so 
many witnesses, of unblamable life, who get nothing 
by telling a lie. Weare so far from making any 
gain of this testimony, that it costs us the loss of 
all those things, for which men are tempted to lie. 
For this cause we incur the hatreds even of our 
nearest kindred, we are despoiled of our goods, 
banished our country, and are_in hazard of our life 
every day. No man will be at this charge to deceive 
another. 

“ But if our testimony be received, it is apparent, 
from the most evident example, that God can restort 
a dead body to life again. And that this shall really 
be the happiness of all those that follow the insti- 
tutes of Christ, is apparent from the same argument ; 
if we do but believe, what many thousands heard, 
that Christ hath promised it. For the resurrection 
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of our body, Christ hath given his testimony ; and 
to Christ, his own resurrection testifies. For the 
equity of God would not suffer such an honour to 
be done to any, but him that told the truth; espe- 
cially, when he himself, before the event, had given 
this as a sign and a proof that he spake nothing but 
the truth. 

“‘ Believe us, therefore, that Christ is made alive 
again ; and believe Christ also, that they who expire 
in his religion shall again be made alive likewise, 
unto an immortal blessedness and a blessed immor- 
tality. He himself will present us to his Father, 
who once obtained of him this privilege, that he 
shall ask nothing in vain. Ie shall introduce us, 
partakers of his honour, into those places of undis- 
turbed peace; where no diseases can approach the 
body, nor vices find a passage to the soul; whcre 
there will be a life without fear of death, and joy 
without mixture of grief. Those pious Christian 
souls who are gone away from us have already a 
taste of this feast; in the sweetest tranquillity ex- 
pecting the accomplishment of their felicity, in 
conjunction with their bodies. He that heartily 
believes these things will be so far from grieving 
over-much, that he will not be able to refrain from 
rejoicing with those whom he hath sent before, to 
the place where all wish to be. Torto him who 
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rightly weighs things, they are not dead, but now at 
last have ceased to die. 

‘¢ This place of St. Paul hath drawn me farther 
than I intended, while I endeavoured to examine 
every word of it, and the force of those words. For 
I am certain there can be no better remedy found for 
grief than this, which that great physician of souls, 
among the immense treasures of wholesome wisdom, 
brought down from heaven to us. And yet, how 
many things have I omitted, which might be drawn 
from the same fountain? But these may suffice if 
we drink them very greedily, so that they run into 
the very bowels, and every corner of our souls ; that 
will be a great deal better employment to imbibe 
these heavenly truths into our hearts than to let 
tlem steep in tears, and still be finding out new causes 
why we should lament. Why cannot we as well be 
mustering up the causes of our comfort ? and place 
this in the head of them (which our Lord hath 
expressed in few words, John xiv. 19), ‘ Because I 
live, ye shall live also.” In this we shall rest satis- 
fied, if we do not abandon ourselves to such an 
immoderate passion as will not let us understand the 
divinest reason.”’ 
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SECTION IX. 


The Conclusion. Which contains an advice to those that 
arc in love with sorrow; and an advice for the reap- 
ing profit by this book; and a brief recapitulation of the 
chief matters in it. 


REMEMBER then, I beseech you, whosoever you are, 
that cast your eyes on these lines, what I said at the 
beginning, ‘‘ take heed you do not indulge yourselves 
in your tears.’’ For there is a certain ambition even 
in mourning, and men think that they shall be the 
better thought of for their grief. But, assure your- 
selves, that if we study to exceed one another in 
grief, it is but just with God that we should never 
want misery enough, seeing we are so ambitious of 
it. If we will mourn immoderately when he would 
have us to be patient, we shall not keep ourselves 
patient, when, perhaps, there is little or no cause 
to mourn. When the air is disposed to rain, it isa 
long time before we can recover fair weather, and 
every little cloud will fall a weeping, which at 
another time would have been dry and barren. And 
Just so it is with those that strive to gather as many 
clouds as they can to overcast them, and make them 
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sad ; it is so long before they can disperse them all, 
that every little thing renews their grief, as if a 
cheerful day should never shine upon them more. 
lt was a very handsome device that one of the 
ancient philosophers used to comfort Arsinoé, when 
he observed her to weep immoderately for her son’s 
death. ‘ Let me entreat you,’’ said he, ‘to lend 
me your patience till I tell you this story. Ona 
time Jupiter conferred honour upon all the lesser 
gods or divine powers, and there was nonce of them 
wanting but only Sorrow. When all the rest were 
gone away rejoicing, she came and begged some 
honour also, with many tears and entreaties. Jupiter 
having conferred all honours that were worth any- 
thing upon the other heavenly powers, he granted to 
her all that which men bestow upon their dead 
friends (viz., grief and tears) as best befitting her 
quality. Now, all these little deities (said this wise 
man) do love those most that love and honour 
them, and so doth Sorrow also. They bestow most 
of their gifts on their votaries, and those that pay 
them constant services, and they care not for those 
that observe none of their ceremonies. If you, 
therefore, bestow no honour upon Sorrow, then she 
will not love you, nor come to you; but if you 
studiously seek how to please her, and honour her 
by tears and lamentations, and all such sad things that 
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are the offices wherein she delights, she will be in 
love with you, and you shall never want her com- 
pany, nor be without occasions of doing continual 
honour to her. She will be continually supplying 
thee with tears to pour upon her altar, and filling 
thee with sighs, which are the incense which she 
loves thou shouldst evaporate toward heaven.’’ By 
this art the wise man staid her tears, for she knew 
that he meant, that if we give way to grief we shall 
never want it ; and much more if we seek for argu- 
ments to aggravate it, it will stick so fast unto us 
that it will never forsake us. Though love and 
respect to our friends, and the natural affection 
which distinguisheth us from beasts, do allow and 
require moderate sorrow and sadness of our spirit, 
yet an intemperate grief and afflicting of our souls 
is unreasonable, for it doth them no good ; and it is 
unnatural, for it doth both our body and mind 
abundance of harm ; and, let me add, likewise, that 
it is unchristian, and argues that we have little hope 
in God, either for ourselves or others. God hath 
done us the honour to make us priests unto himself, 
and you know it was the law for the priests that 
none of them should mourn for a dead friend, unless 
he was of their nearest kindred; and, therefore, let 
us take heed how we make ourselves unclean for 
the dead by weeping so, that we should unfit our- 
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selves for any Christian service which God hath 
appointed us for our constant employment. Can 
you mourn and praise God too? Can you pour out 
your souls to God, while you pour out these tears of 
grief? Can you pray in faith for other things, and 
not be able to believe that you can live without a 
friend? Can you read seriously, when your cyes 
are sore with the sharpness of your sorrow? Can 
you meditate of heavenly things while your thoughts 
are filled with the images of such doleful objects ? 
If not, know that you defile your priesthood, and 
that you must instantly cleanse yourselves, that you 
may be fit continually to offer up spiritual sacrifices 
unto God. 

And, for a conclusion of this discourse, remember 
what I said in the former Treatise, That you must 
lay these foundations and grounds of comfort within 
yourselves, or else you will always be troubled. It 
is something within us that must satisfy our minds, 
and not the enjoyment of any outward good; and, 
therefore, we must work these principles into our 
hearts, for even they, if they be without us, will not 
profit. We either think it is the thing we want 
which will cure us, when as it is without us ; or else 
that we have reasons enough to comfort us, when as, 
alas! we want them also, because we Iect them lie 
without us, and bave them not in our minds. We 
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have more ways than one to abuse and deceive our- 
selves. At first we think that if we had what our 
hearts desire at this present, we should never be 
disquieted ; and when by reason and experience we 
find it otherwise, then we make a great many good 
principles upon which to rest our souls, but they are 
at a great distance also from our hearts, and when 
we should use them they are none of our own no 
more than any thing in this world. 

Let these two things then settle themselves in our 
minds, which will lead us into the right way of forti- 
fying our souls both against this and all other 
trouble. First, Never think that the things which 
thou wantest will cure thee, for they will rather make 
the wound wider, and enlarge thy wants. The more 
we have, the more we desire still to have, and the 
way to think we have enough, is not to desire to 
have too much. It is very well observed by Plutarch, 
that it seems to us as if our clothes did give us heat, 
whereas they are cold of themselves, and in a great 
heat we shift our clothes to make us cool. Just so 
do men think, that the things without them wil 
afford them content, and that if they had a sump- 
tuous house, and had riches at command, and were 
encompassed with servants, and had their friends to 
bear them company, they should live past sweetly 
and deliciously ; whereas experience f6aches us, that 
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we are still desirous of some change in one thing or 
other about us. It is the heat of our own bodies 
that keeps us warm, which our clothes do only con- 
tain and keep in, that it may not fly abroad and 
disperse in the air; and so is it the liveliness 
and strength of our own spirit that must make us 
live merrily, and which gives all the pleasure and 
grace to these outward things which minister to our 
comfort; they can only help to maintain and increase 
our delights, but our delight must arise from a more 
certain cause within ourselves. Add one heap of 
riches to another, build great houses, invite to thy- 
self friends and lovers: unless thou dost free thyself 
from thy own desires, unless thou dost put an end 
to thy fears and cares, and such like things, thou 
dost but like him that administers wine to a man in a 
fever, or honey to acholeric person, or meat to him 
that is troubled with the colic, which do not 
strengthen but destroy them. The less we have the 
better it is, unless we desire but a little ; and, there- 
fore, it is of absolute necessity that we form to our- 
selves such strong principles as will moderate our 
desires, and make them reasonable. 

But, then, let me tell you in the second place, 
That a good book, and a treatise of the principles of 
contentment may be without us as well as any thing 
else. We think that we have good reasons of being 
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quiet which will comfort us on all occasions. But’ 
where are they? In our book? This is no more 
ours, than our money that bought it, unless the 
book be in our heart. We must labour to write 
these truths on our souls, and turn them into the 
reason of our minds. Things of faith we must make 
as if they were things of reason ; and things of reason 
we must make as sensible as if they beat continually 
upon our eyes and ears. Let us colour and dye 
our souls with these notions, or else they will do us 
but little good. If this book lie by us, and not in us, 
it will be little better than waste paper. “AAAo ydp 
éorw ws eis Tauetov, &c. saith Epictetus. For it is 
one thing to have bread and wine in a cupboard, 
and another thing to have them in our body. 
When they are eaten and drunk they turn into flesh 
and blood, and make us lusty and strong ; but when 
they lie by us, we think indeed we have them, but 
they afford us no nourishment or refreshment at all. 
Even so it is in these things, if we inwardly digest 
them, and turn them (as it were) into the substance 
of our souls, they will make us of a lively com- 
plexion, but else we may be pale with fear and pine 
away with grief, and it is not their fault but our own. 
And as he that doth not eat when he should, may 
have no stomach when he is weak, but presently 
vomit up his food again, so he that minds not these 
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things till he be sick of his troubles, and in great 
need of comfort, will find his soul (it is most likely) 
very impatient of the remedy, and it will bea trouble 
to him but to read that which will quiet him. 

Thus I observe it was with a very great man, a 
person endowed with an extraordinary measure of 
wisdom, who rejected himself in a time of sorrow, all 
those counsels that he had skilfully administered to 
others. Julius Scaliger 1] mean, who writing to a 
friend of his to comfort her in her mourning, 
beseeches her to remember how far it is from com- 
mon prudence, ‘‘ Not to lay down that grief for our 
own sake, which we have taken up for the sake of 
another; and that it is not the part of a sound 
judgment to accuse the fates as if they had done us 
wrong, and to take a severe punishment for it upon 
ourselves. Consider also, where is that person we 
weep for? If in heaven, what need is there of our 
howlings? If in misery, why do we add loss to loss, 
evil to evil, and because he is miserable against our 
will, make ourselves freely and willingly miserable ? 
But this, above all things, I would have you keep in 
mind, that you have nothing which you have not 
received, and, therefore, you owe thanks even now 
for what you had, to him from whom you received 
it, and ought not to reproach him for calling home 
his own ; for all the benefits bestowed on mortals are 
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like all things here—frail, withering, and cannot last ” 
for ever; nay, unsteady, inconstant, and never 
equal, If, therefore, we enjoy any of them, we 
must place it among our felicities that we were 
owners of it; and, when by the severe laws of the 
universe it is snatched from us, we must refresh 
ourselves with the remembrance of it, as if it were 
present, and not vex and torment ourselves because 
of its absence.’? Many things like to these, and per- 
haps better, he saith, he could suggest if he thought 
it needful. And yet this very counsellor, I observe, 
when his turn came to weep, was strangely overcome 
with sorrow for the death of a little son of his, but 
a child of great hopes. He cries out lamentably, 
and bewails himself without measure, saying, ‘ J 
lived in him, and in him | died. I know he is 
happy, and, thercfore, I do not bewail him in myself, 
but myself in him, by whose full I am fallenalso. I 
say I bewail myself, who die a new kind of way, and 
am killed by another’s death.” And then reckoning 
up the arguments whercby his friends studied to 
comfort him (the very same wherewith he thought 
he could comfort others) he despises them all as not 
worth a straw, telling them that they expressed 
indeed a great deal of humanity to him, but not 
much wisdom; for his loss was so incomparable, 
that there was no hope he should ever cease to 
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lament it. In this, I believe, he found himself hap- 
pily mistaken; for time which ends all things will 
end our grief, though we strive never so obstinately 
to hinder it. His proceeding is slow (as one speaks) 
but the effect is infallible. But we may learn by 
such examples as this the necessity of concocting 
our own thoughts, and settling ourselves upon our 
own rules and prescriptions ; otherwise we shall be 
in danger (as he pathetically expresses his misery) 
to celebrate the obsequies of our friends in a sadder 
manner than the heathen did ; for they sacrificed to 
their ghosts only with the blood of beasts; but we 
shall offer up to their memory all our counsels, and 
be at the charge of losing our very reason. 
Meditate therefore seriously of what hath been 
said. Think that you are not losers by your friends’ 
gains, and that there is no reason to be sorrowful 
when theyare filled with joy. We love ourselves 
indeed better than we do them, and are troubled at 
our own loss, not at theirs ; but then if the loss be 
our own, we can tell better how to repair it. This 
is our comfort ; that it is in our own hands to ease 
ourselves, if we be the cause of our own trouble. 
Consider often that it is as natural to die as it is to 
be born. That God gives us everything upon this 
condition, that we should be content to give it up 
again when he pleases to call for it. That God is a 
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loving Father, and doth everything for the best. 
That he would have us love him more, when he leaves 
us nothing else to love. That nothing can be dis- 
mally sad, which by his grace and our care may be 
turned into joy. That we ought to turn our sorrow 
into care, lest there be something worse to sorrow 
for; even the sin of our immoderate sorrow. That 
we ought to live so, that we may comfort ourselves 
with hope we shall see our friends again that die in 
the Lord. That seeing we must die too, and others 
must weep for us; by our life we must leave them 
something to comfort them, in hope that we are 
better than if we were with them. We must often 
consider how much of our grief depends on mere 
fancy, and not on things. We were perhaps at a 
great distance from our friends while they lived, and 
did but seldom see them. The case is not much 
altered now that they are dead. If we have sustained 
a loss, we do but double it by losing our own 
quiet and comfort also. And yet there is more 
cause of thankfulness than of repining ; both that 
we had them so long, and also that God hath taken 
away only them. Our grief at last must cease ; and 
that which will endit then, may end it now. Or if 
it must end itself by its own weariness, it is a shame 
that religious reason cannot do more than mere 
length of time can do. It is but as we ourselves 
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would have it, who would have been loath to have 
died first. Or else it is as they would have it, who 
would have been loath to have outlived us, and been 
so sad as we make it necessary tobe. They are not 
quite gone away, but only gone before. And by 
sorrow we may tread too fast upon their heels. 
Let us henceforth place our chiefest comfort in God ; 
for if one be taken away, then so may another. 
There will be every day new matter of trouble ; and 
unless we be better provided against it, we shall be 
every day miserable. This world is the place of 
sorrow; and therefure seeing there are things 
enough to trouble us, let it not be our work to 
create trouble to ourselves. Trouble is a thing that 
will come without our call; but true joy will not 
spring up without ourselves. If any sorrow should 
oppress us, it must be for our sins. And when we 
mourn for them, let us be sorrowful we were no 
more thankful for such enjoyments as we have now 
lost. Let these tears also teach us to take off our 
affections from worldly things ; all the pleasure of 
whose possession is scarce big enough to compen- 
sate the trouble of parting with them. And above 
all, remember that Jesus died and entered into the 
grave, as well as we; and that by his resurrection 
he hath opened the gate to immortal life ; and is in 
glory at God’s right hand; and expects your com- 
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ing thither where he is, out of this calamitous place ; 
and that, in the mean time, you should not dispar- 
age your hope in him, by impatience under the loss 
of any other thing. And then your wisdom to dis- 
tinguish the value of this world from the next, and 
your religious fear to offend your merciful Father, 
and lose his blessing, by repining at what he doth, 
will undoubtedly preserve you from all inordinate 
and undutiful sorrow, be the cause of it never so 
great. 

Especially if you consider (as the great person I 
mentioned before, Grotius, discourses) *‘ that God 
takes care of all things ; though not of all alike, 
because they arc not all alike.”? The degrees of 
Providence are according to the degrees of things. 
He governs the affairs of beasts more loosely, those 
of men more strictly. ‘ And among mankind he 
vouchsafes to take a special care of kings and 
princes ; as terrestrial stars, from whom the tem- 
pest of war, or the serenity of peace, flows down 
upon the people. But that supreme goodness holds 
nothing so dear, as those that are in earnest good 
Christians. He will have kingdoms themselves 
serve their uses. He ordains nothing in which he 
hath not a particular respect to them. So that those 
things are for them which seem against them. That 
is an immoveable decree, that all things shall turn 
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to the good of those who truly love God. Nor let 
ijt seem strange if he do not treat them delicately, 
but keep them under discipline. Even this is part 
of his fatherly care. For he either purges them by 
sharp medicines, which prick the bowels, if in the 
crowd they have catched some infection ; or, he anti- 
dotes them by some wholesome but bitter preserva- 
tive, before a disease seize on them ; or the soldier of 
God must be proved, that he, that others, may see 
how he hath profited. Virtue is tried by difficulties ; 
God always exacts such pains from the pious: and 
the greater from Christians, who from the very banner 
of the cross ought to understand their obligations. 
Their captains struggling through all manner of 
troubles, dedicated this way to heaven. Why should 
not we courageously engage in the same warfare ; 
being so sure of a noble reward if we overcome, and 
so sure to overcome if we do but fight? For he 
that is our rewarder, is our helper. He holds forth 
a crown to us, and he furnishes us with weapons. 
He exposes none to the conflict, but whom he knows 
able to endure it, or whom he will make able. He 
can,no more deny the help of his heavenly inspira- 
tibas ,40-those that heartily ask them, than a kind 
and rich father can deny bread to his hungry child. 

How many philosophers, how many of the lower 
sort in former times subdued grief with less help ? 
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And shall we, who neither want the use of reason, 
nor the example of former times, and besides are 
sure of that peculiar mighty succour from above, 
turn our backs to any though great calamity ? ”’ 

We shall never sure be guilty of such base 
cowardice ; especially if in this (when grief for the 
loss of our friends assaults us) we can add, to all 
other comforts, this good hope,—that the ‘‘ soul of 
him or her who upon so many accounts was most 
dear to us, hath begun to reap the sweetest fruits 
of its virtue, and to taste the promised reward of 
sincere piety. The last period of so many ages, 
which shall restore the whole of us to ourselves, that 
immense heap of good things (far beyond all we can 
think, all we can wish,) doth not now appear to such 
a soul as it doth to us, a great way off, but near at 
hand, and just before its eyes. That which it hath 
now is so great, that it wants nothing ; and yet that 
is much greater which it sees it shall have. And do 
not say, but it might have come later thither.’’ That 
person receives more, who in time receiveg more: 
it is a great happiness to be happy daioMy 
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